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1 ~DAREX-LUMFLEX SHOES ARE FLEXIBLE 
i) 
7 
2 
a The two unretouched photographs shown above clearly demonstrate the real flexibility imparted 
: by the Lumflex Insole construction. Both shoes are staple-lasted cement construction. Notice how 

the normal method—even with a flexible leather insole — puts all the bending strain at one point 
8 and lacks the rolling flexibility of the Darex-Lumflex shoe.* 
0 And wear tests under severe farm use confirm the fact that flexible Darex-Lumflex shoes do wear 
6 longer—a necessary factor in conserving our limited stock of leather. 
4 As a smart merchant and merchandizer of shoes, don't you think Darex-Lumflex Insole construction 
5 makes a product you can sell easier today? Don't you think it worth specifying in the shoes you 
P buy? Ask your manufacturer for it. 

. 

2 DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS MONTREAL, CANADA 








*To monufacturers of cement shoes: Note how normal insole constriction concentrates all the 
bending force at one point of the cement bond. Dorex-Lumfex Insoles distribute this force 
like the caterpillar tread on Army tanks, thereby lessening the strain on the cemented bond. 



























“Neither rain nor snow nor storm of 
night” prevents Active Americans from 
going “their accustomed rounds.” 
JOHNSONIAN shoes measure up to the 
PerFORMance Values needed in all 
kinds of weather. The lasts are true to 


feet in action and the materials are the 





best available. Every shoe shows the 
skill and experience of the Endicott- 
Johnson organizaion — a capable serv- 


ice system that builds good shoes, better. 


JOHNSONIAN Shoes are the “Smartest 

Shoes on the Square” and play a part 

in the Fitness of Men for their “duty” 

and “off-duty” hours. Merchants find 

JOHNSONIANS sell with ease and SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED 


certainty, Sanitized FOR PROTECTION 
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, WF 10 INCREASE YOUR SALES VOLUME? 


/ yn fe FOR SPECIALIZED COMFORT FITTING! 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WITH 
PRIDE AND SATISFACTION! 


DREW'S 7 BASIC LASTS 
WILL FIT THEM ALL! 


Every Drew last has been scientifically designed under 
sound orthopedic principles and has passed through 
many clinic tests to make sure of its superior fitting 
qualities for a certain type of foot. Merchants featuring 
the entire Drew Arch Rest line, with its 7 Basic Lasts 
Black Satin - Kid, . ° 
Patent Trim, 5 Eyelet and four special orthopedic lasts, can perfectly fit feet 
Tie, Extended Arch Rest P - 
Insole. Extra Eyelet for of all shapes, sizes and characteristics. These are the 
we Patent Broad Cuban merchants who are turning their shoe fitting time and 
AAAA to D, 4% to 10 effort into golden dollars. If you haven't taken advan- 
$4.70 
tage of the opportunities that come with featuring 


Drew Shoes, plan to do so now. 


Extra i Black Kid, 


Cou b 
Sole, Extra Eyelet f ‘ 
Heel, Rubber Toplift. 
AAAAA to D, ‘% to ll 
In-stock... ..« SA.95 


Mii bsA 


Arch Rest and Foot Friend Shoes to retail at $7.95 and $8.95. 
Dr. Hiss Shoes to retail at $8.95 and $10.95. 








Cxxu, - 4, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, every S day by Chilton Company (Inc.). Entered as second class matter November 23, 1932, at the Post Office in Philadelphia under 
Ra March 3, 187 


9%. Subscription price $3.00 per year. merinted in U. S. A. (Canadian rate $3.00 plus $0.50 for Canadian War. Exchange tax—making total of $3.50.) 








D’ORSAY BY LUCILLE FOOTWEAR CO. 


is pony skin, chrome tanned like Kidskin for extra pliancy, smoothness, and 
good cutting surface. Strong, yet soft enough for a baby’s shoe, NOVILLA 
COLT, is practical and long wearing, can be used lined or unlined, for women’s, 


children’s and men’s slippers, play and leisure shoes. 


GOLDEN BROWN BURGUNDY BLUE 


STERLING DIVISION 


cMlied Kid Company 


$19 W. HUNTINGDON ST; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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% At the front and behind the lines, fighting 
men have worn Heywood Shoes in four of our 
country’s wars. Now the House of Heywood 
offers you a complete basic stock of fast-selling 
shoes for army and navy men and well-dressed 
civilians, styled for the military man of today. 
They retail profitably at $10.50 to $12.50 and 
are carried in stock unbranded. Fill in the 
coupon for price list and further information. 


The House of Heywood 
Worcester, Mass. 
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For Rent 


IN CHICAGO 


To Manufacturers: 


Sample rooms in The Republic Building, State at 
Adams, one-half block south of the Palmer House. 


To Jobbers and Wholesalers: 


Large spaces in the wholesale district and in the 
“Loop” District. 

















To Retailers: 


Well-located store locations in several outlying 
shopping districts and a number of splendid “loop” 
locations. 





For complete information please consult 


LOUIS HALLER 


GORDON STRONG AND COMPANY 


Harrison 8191 


209 S. State Street 
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TIE IN NOW with tteiners 


NATIONAL “BEDTIMER” PROMOTION! 


* Get your store name listed in our 
brilliant full-color ad—appearing in 
December Mademoiselle. This climaxes 
Kleinert’s NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING CAMPAIGN for Fall. Write 
before October 12th for full details. 


* Ask for colored DISPLAY CARDS. 
* Send for FREE NEWSPAPER MATS. 
* Request ENVELOPE STUFFERS. 


* See the new personalized “Bedtimer” 
GIFT PACKAGE. 


SHOE DIVISION 
@PecrerIe 485 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


All Bedtimers come 

in new, year-round . PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR BEDTIMERS . . . TODAY! 
tift package printed Powder Blue *Red *Yellow DustyRose _Nile Green 

in two attractive White Burgundy * Shell Pink 

eolors...with special Style No. 1330—Women’s sizes 3 to 9, all colors; Style No. 1350—Children’s 
ift label. 7 to 2, only in colors indicated by %. Retail price $2.00 
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KEEP Shoe Factory Rubber 
AT WORK! 





CHECK THESE 
RUBBER 


CONSERVATION | = 
POINTERS In many major and auxiliary shoe ma- | 




























] Seutfing or Abrasion wastes chines, rubber partsare essential to unhand- 


rubber by wearing it away. 





A careful check-up may re- ° ° ° 

weal ways of elding 00 sub icapped operation. They are of maximum 
ber life without affecting ; 

epenepen, Teemenean see value when kept working as long as pos- 


lar parts can be covered with 


liable leather which should ° ° 
be capowed befhoe went con sible. Increase the life of these parts by 
injure the rubber. 
2. Petroleum Products — of all protecting them from needlessly rapid 


kinds will injure rubber by 
eating into it, rotting it, and 
causing it to swell and lose 
its elasticity. Keep oils and 
greases away from rubber. If 
oil should get onto rubber, 
wash it off as soon as possible 
— first, with soap and warm 





wear and deterioration. 





water—then, with clear water. Get more out of your rubber machine parts. 
3 Direct sunlight deteriorates The “‘United’”’ machinery service man can tell 

rubber rapidly. Protect it 

from prolonged exposure. you whether worn parts can be rebuilt, or 


4 Faulty adjustments may 
subject rubber parts to exces- 
sive wear. Have machines 
correctly adjusted, especially 
when changing sizes or styles. 


whether they are ready for the national rubber 


salvage pile. Don’t waste them! 











— 
bi Tat 
ee 


TAKE GOOD CARE | 


CONSERVE AMERICA'S 
RUBBER, This rubber con- 
servation and salvage in- 
formation is published by 
the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation to help users 
get the most out of each 
rubber port. 
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7 THE RUBBER PARTS ON A U/C CEMENT SOLE ATTACHING 
MACHINE WEIGH 51 POUNDS. 








Under water bags, (3) can be bro- 
ken if the protective blanket, @ 
between them and the profile pads 
wears through. To repair bags for 
women’s work remove the end 
plate, turn the bag inside out and 
apply an ordinary tire tube patch. 
Bags for men’s and children’s work 
must be patched on the outside. 


plac : 
attachin 





OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
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| 
‘Sy 4 WAYS TO INCREASE 
sy) DRILL LIFE 


nn at the wood heel attaching operation 


> 1) 


\\\\\\ 
q:. Wy) Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 


i steel are needed to make the drills used in wood heel 


attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 








ul 





mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 
portant war production. Get the most out of every drill. 


] Don't Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


2 Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 
hole. 


FREE on 
GRINDING SERVICE 


Drills still long enough to 
be used should be sent to 
the nearest (6/C Branch 
Office. There they will be 
resharpened without cost. 


3 Don’t Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 
gish, put in a sharp drill. 


4 Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 
allow clearance for the drill. 


— ee —— 
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D CARE OF WHA 
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TAKE GO 
These suggestions are pub- big rai ns ee 
lished to help users conserve 
wood heel attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 
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PRICE Administrator, Leon Hen- 
derson, addressed some three thou- 
sand business men, top executives 
in many lines of businesses, in New 
York the other day and in that off- 
the-air banter that a good toast- 
master indulges in, Leo M. Cherne, 
head of the Research Institute of 
America, gave this little human 
touch. He said: 


NOW war 
WILL | GET 








“We have had quite a friendly 
rivalry here between our guest, 
Leon Henderson and Roy Howard, 
publisher of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. They both challenge our 
eyesight by the excitement of their 
neckties. Wow! They’re bright! 
Now, I leave it to the audience to 
indicate which is more splendifer- 
ous.” 

By these little tokens do we find 
the American sense of humor and 
the personal human values. 

Now let’s jump to England. They 
are not going to manufacture any 
more neckties in England for the 
duration; although all the stores 
have indicated that neckties are 
morale builders during war time. 
But, if it’s all out for England, it’s 
all off for new neckties. Maybe 
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there’s even a sense of humor and a 
desire to break the old school tie 
tradition. 

Certainly there is something to 
be said for no neckties. The Rus- 


sians seem to be doing a job with- 
out them. 





* * * 


WORDS are useful! Single words 
were never more important! If 
you can concentrate all your thought 
into one word and if it is the right 
word and you use it and use it; 
you and your business become as- 
sociated with that thought. 

Our compliments to I. Miller & 
Company, Inc. for using the phrase 


i? 


a 









in their advertising—‘“I. Miller 
Equips You with PURPOSEFUL 
Shoes.” That’s the word that sings 
—PURPOSEFUL. 

After all, you can’t have an ad 
with just one word in it and five 
shoes. So it was necessary for Miss 
Pauline Duff to gear her copy to the 
theme as follows: 

“This is no time for frills—so 
here are shoes as simple, as unfrilly 
and purposeful as your L85 clothes. 
For isn’t it good sense to key your 
shoes to your new stripped-for-ac- 
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tion kind of life? As you'd expect, 
they are made with the quality I. 
Miller is famous for . . . you can 
wear them and wear them and take 
endless pride in their effortless good 
looks.” 

H. STANLEY MARCUS of Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas, gives us a 
line that’s got everything in it: 






BUT- (T'S MY PATRIOTIC 
. ‘ 








“Clothes don’t help morale but they 
make you look pretty; and when 
you look pretty, you feel better.” 

Mr. Marcus used the phrase in 
opening the Wartime Edition of the 
Neiman-Marcus Fashion Exposition 
where, by the way, he awarded the 
Neiman-Marcus Medal for Distin- 
guished Service in the Field of 
Fashion to Voris (outstanding wo- 
man designer of suede garments on 
the West Coast.) 

We are seeing in all sorts of ad- 
vertising, of all sorts of goods, the 
phrase: “A lift to the morale.” Let’s 
see what the word actually means: 

“Morale—Condition as affected 
by, or dependent upon such moral 
or mental factors as Zeal, Spirit, 
Hope, Confidence, etc.; mental state 






















as of a body of men, an Army and 


the like.” 


* * * 


IN the New York Times appeared a 
column headed: “Leak On Shoe 
Curb Brings Complaints.” A. B. 
Cohen, vice-president and general 
manager of the United States Shoe 
Corporation, makers of Red Cross 
shoes, was interviewed at his office 
in the Empire State Building and 
Mr. Cohen issued the statement, as 
follows: 

“More and more complaints by 
merchants from coast to coast 
against the regulations issued by 
the Shoe and Leather Division of 
the War Preduction Board are be- 
ing registered daily—yes, hourly— 
which complaints are justified. 

“Everybody wants to know how 
some manufacturers and _ retail 
chains knew so much about the re- 
strictions long before such informa- 
tion was released. If, in the judg- 
ment of the heads of the Board, for 





whom the shoe industry has the 
highest regard and respect, they 
deem it necessary to eliminate the 
manufacture of white and tan spec- 
tators, the rule should apply to all 
manufacturers and to retailers, large 
and small; and no advantage be 
given to any one. Rumors leaked 
out of Washington to the effect that 
no combination shoes could be 
manufactured after a certain date 
and almost instantly certain fac- 
tories got busy and began booking 
orders by phone, wire and other 
ways, while thousands upon thou- 
sands of fine merchants, small and 
large, are left ‘holding the bag.’ 
“This is not the American way 
of life. Let us correct this grave 
error before it is too late. I am not 
criticizing the heads of the Shoe 
and Leather Division of the War 
Production Board, who are serving 
their country loyally and efficiently. 
! am criticizing the individual or 
individuals who took advantage of 
secret information for personal 
gains. I speak as an individual in 


12 





GO TO IT 


— WELL, WHE 
YOU THNK OF 
BATAAN - WAKE 
‘SLAW — (TF 
AinT $0 BAD! 





—None of us likes to “be told" we 
must do something. 

—lIt's quite contrary to the Ameri- 
can spirit of independence, which 
loves freedom of thought and ac- 
tion and will fight to the finish to 
protect that freedom. 

—Now comes this Footwear Con- 
servation Order from Washing- 
ton, which makes our blood pres- 
sure rise as we study its drastic 
and perhaps difficult provisions. 

—But we're fighting a war, a hell- 
uva big round-the-world war; and 
we're “being told" we must do 
this and we must not do that. 

—Se we must accept this emer- 
gency measure in the true, sport- 
ing American spirit and must de- 
vote our uttermost energies to 
put it into practical motion. 

—I'll be greatly surprised if our 
shoe industry's resourcefulness 
and creative genius don't make 
new shoe history out of this War 
Measure. 


FU Tekan 


President 





the shoe industry, which industry 
has stood the acid test of times— 
good and bad—always cooperating 
to the extreme limit in every pos- 
sible way with the recommendations 
by our government—giving a 
square deal to one and all, large 
and small. 

“Let us not forget that mistrust 
shuts the heart, the eyes and the 
ears.” 

In his newspaper interview, Mr. 
Cohen suggested that “as a correc- 
tive step. WPB might make the pro- 
vision retroactive so that ne ship- 
ments of brown and white shoes 
could be made on orders placed 
after August 20th to 25th.” 


THE Inventory Control Plan has 
been approved by Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. It is proposed to regu- 
late inventories of finished civilian 
goods in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers. Inventory for each 
eoncern wold be its present stock. 
related to its current rate of sales 
in the same proportion as stock was 
to sales in the corresponding quar- 
ter of the years 1939, 1940, 194] 
averaged. The details are now be- 
ing worked out. 

L. E. Langston, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association says that the 
WPB plan is about the simplest and 
best proposed. He says that the 
retail shoe group will endorse the 
principal features of the control 
program that show that inventory 
curbs on stores doing less than 
$100,000 will not be needed and the 








quarterly report feature would ade- 
quately cover immediate needs. Mr. 
Langston believes that the lack of 
personnel in stores might be the 
only mechanical difficulty in pre- 
paring the quarterly reports for 
WPB use. 


Here are the specific purposes of 
the Inventory Control Plan: 


1. Bring about a more equitable future 
distribution of restricted or scarce lines 
of merchandise both among sizes and 
types of retailers and wholesalers and by 
geographical areas. 

2. Make available for civilian use any 
existing excess inventories within a rea- 
sonable period of time. This should be 
accomplished, however, only through 
sound merchandising operations. 

3. Strengthen the existing measures 
designed to turb inflation through mini- 
mizing unnecessary pressures on price 
levels by unlimited competitive and spec- 
ulative advance buying in scarce or re- 
stricted lines of merchandise. 

4. Curtail speculative and long-term 
advance buying in excess of reasonable 
requirements, thus avoiding the resulting 
accumulation and concentration of ab- 
normal amounts of inventories. 

5. Contribute toward a more sound and 
normal inventory pos‘tion of wholesaler 
and retailers when these merchants must 
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meet the serious uncertainties of the 
postwar period.” fess 

A PICTURE of a barefooted man, 
woman and child, with the caption: 
“We'll Walk Barefoot in America 
if Necessary TO SAVE RUBBER 
... TO WIN THIS WAR” was per- 
haps the most startling ad that has 
ever come to our attention. The 
ad dominated a page in the New 
York Times and was issued by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
The patriotic meaning to this ad 
was impressed upon the public by 
the fact that the rest of the page 
contained copy on the new Baruch 
plan for rationing gas. Here’s the 
timely text: 





We'll walk barefoot in America 
if necessary TO SAVE RUBBER 
... TO WIN THIS WAR. Rubber 
is a vital necessity of war. There’s 
a serious shortage of rubber and 
every ounce must fight. Most of the 
rubber in use in America is on the 
tires on our family cars. These 
tires and these cars must be kept 
going to provide necessary trans- 
portation . . . to take men to work, 
women to market, children to school. 
Without the private cars necessary 
for essential driving, American life 
and America’s war effort would bog 
down. 

Drive only when absolutely neces- 
sary. Always drive under 40 miles 
an hour. Follow the common sense 
rules given here. Rubber might 
easily win or lose this war, and you 
and your car can help win it. 


NINE RULES FOR PATRIOTIC 
DRIVERS: 


Drive only when it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Pool your mileage with others. 
drive alone. 

Keep under 40 miles per hour and 
well under. 

Take it easy. 
slowly. 

Keep away from curbs, ruts, holes, 
tocks, bumps. 

Have all five tires properly inflated 
every week. 


Don’t 


Start, stop and turn 
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Have tires examined regularly for cuts 
and bruises. 
Keep wheels balanced and aligned and 
brakes adjusted. 
Have tires cros:-switched at regular 
intervals. 
o * 


BENJAMIN RUSH of the Rush 
Shoe Store in White Plains has sev- 
eral cards in his window bearing 
the text: 

“Well, you see it’s like this. . . . For the 
next year or two my feet are going to be 
awfully tender and if I’m not careful 
about the shoes I wear, I’m liable to have 
foot trouble for the rest of my life. That's 
why I should be fitted with the Rush 
Research Shoes. They keep growing feet 
under control—gently and firmly. Make 
them grow the way Nature intended.” 


“Feet First!! Children’s feet should 
have expert care the first few years, 
through the aid of scientifically built and 
properly fitted shoes. Healthy, happy 
feet help promote strong, straight bodies. 
Our shoes have gladdened the hearts and 
lightened the feet of thousands of West- 
chester residents.” 
o 7. ca 


W. B. JACKSON, men’s shoe buyer 
at the Famous-Barr Company, St. 
Louis, says: 

“A lot of men who never owned 
a pair of slippers are going to need 
them now. For example, white 
collar workers now busy at some 
form of manual defense work. All 
of them are surprised to find that 
war production is a darned tough 
job and that they can wear them- 
selves out more by making car- 

















tridges and other supplies than their 
former occupation. Such men like 
to slip into a comfortable pair of 
slippers after working hours.” 

To tie in with this thought, Fa- 
mous Barr built a large slipper dis- 
play at the rear of the department 
which featured masculine slippers 
in all price ranges—fourteen pairs 
appearing in a brightly lighted 
shadow box on the wall. Salesmen 
made a point of asking every shoe 
customer what kind of work he is 
doing now—unobtrusively of course 
—and if it was some occupation 
which kept him on his feet a lot, 
suggested that he look at the slipper 
stock. Once a pair was slipped on 
the prospect’s feet, and their dura- 





bility-plus-comfort advantages out- 
lined, the chances were he bought. 


HEALTH Commissioner George 
C. Ruhland of the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of New York was 
alarmed by the spread of infectious 
ring worm disease since women 
have taken to the barelegged fad. 
He proposed to take up at the next 
meeting the problem in shoe stores, 
of fitting bare feet. 




















“No wonder you made no sale,—telling him that America's task is to organize 
the abundances!" 
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* Washington Newsreel 


RESTRICTIONS on foreign unshorn lamb skins were 
removed from Conservation Order M-94 as amended July 
30, by Amendment No. 1, issued Sept. 8 by the WPB 
Director General for Operations. 

All wool skins under 2 in. in wool length were reserved 
for the Army Air Forces in the order. 
foreign unshorn lamb skins are small and are unsuited 
for flying suits. The order releases such skins for civil- 
ian use by reclassifying them from shearlings, which 
are restricted, to wool skins, which are not restricted. 
The principal uses of foreign unshorn lamb skins are 
linings in clothing and gloves. 

The order does not affect wool skins, except that it 
gives preference to tanners who need to purchase from 
meat packers and other producers any wool skins to 
fill Army Air Forces orders. Wool skins purchased by 
tanners will be clipped and substituted for shearlings. 
Foreign unshorn lamb skins are still subject to the pro- 
visions of General Imports Order M-63. They are 
imported chiefly from South America and South Africa. 


7 * am 


However, some 


A SURVEY of Army posts, camps and stations in con- 
tinental United States reveals that no army in the world 
has taken so many precautions to assure its soldiers of 
a correct shoe fit as the United States Army, the War 
Department has announced. Special emphasis in the 
survey, recently completed by the Quartermaster Corps, 
was placed upon problems affecting soldiers who are 
extremely hard to fit. In any army of several million 
men there are bound to be some with minor malforma- 
tions of the feet, a high or low arch, one flat foot or 
two flat feet; there are even extreme cases where one 
foot is a half size longer than the other. 

The Army takes care of these feet by providing what 
are known as special measurement shoes. Any selectee 
who cannot be fitted properly with one of the 238 dif- 
ferent sizes provided in the regular service shoe is given 
immediate and special attention. An experienced shoe 
man carefully traces the outline of both feet on a form 
provided for the purpose. 

Next accurate measurements are taken with a tape 
measure at the ball, waist, instep, heel and at a point 
2 in. above the ankle bone. These measurements are 
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K.P. FOR THE PORTER 


Instead of peeling spuds, it’s rubbing soldiers’ shoes that 
keeps Pullman Porter Parish Jones so busy while troops 
back in the car are asleep on a typical overnight army 
movement. The Pullman Company has carried more than 
2,000,000 soldiers, sailors and marines since the start of 
the war, and has its organization especially geared to take 
care of sudden troop movements. Another evidence of how 
well Uncle Sam cares for his nephews. They didn't ride in 
Pullmans in World War I. 
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taken of each foot and entered on the special form. 
The size of the shoes worn by the selectee in civilian 
life is recorded, plus the size of both feet as measured 
by a machine. 

A medical officer is then called in to certify that this 
man should not and cannot be fitted by a standard size. 
The officer recommends that special shoes be supplied. 
If, in the opinion of the medical officer, it is advisable 
to have a plaster cast made of the man’s feet in order 
to assist in developing a proper last, this also is done. 

To insure that any man to whom these special mea- 
surement shoes have been provided may continue to 
get them, his individual lasts are tagged with his name 
and identification number and filed away for future 
use. Thus the soldier’s feet that are hard to fit are 
getting special measurement shoes that in civilian life 
might cost up to $25 a pair. 

. 7 . 

RETAILERS and wholesalers who had determined the 
ceiling price for any “Fall and Winter seasonal com- 
modity” under the General Maximum Price Regulation 
and had offered it for sale at that price before Aug. 
31, were told by OPA that they may sell this commodity 
either under the ceiling provisions of the general regu- 
lation or Maximum Price Regulation No. 210 until 
Sept. 16. 

Starting Sept. 16, only the maximum prices deter- 
mined for the list of articles covered by Regulation 
No. 210 will apply to their sales. This announcement 
means that for those who have priced and sold these 
commodities before Aug. 31, the effective date of the 
regulation may be postponed from Aug. 31 until Sept. 
16. This postponement reflects an OPA desire to per- 
mit retailers and wholesalers sufficient time to calculate 
their ceilings under the formula of Regulation 210 
without seriously hampering their sales of goods for 


which they had previously established maximum prices. 
* ~ cm 


THE WPB Director General of Operations has an- 
nounced discontinuance of the Contract Distribution 
Branch in Washington and the functions of the branch 
have been taken over by the Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion of WPB and the Smaller War Plants Corp. 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. was set up by Congress 
for the purpose of bringing more smaller manufac- 
turing plants into the production of war materials and 
essential civilian goods. This was the motive for set- 
ting up the original Contract Distribution Division un- 
der OPM, and since these objectives are now assigned 
to the Smaller War Plants Corp., the continuance of the 
CDB would constitute duplicating functions and over- 
lapping of effort. 











It’s Up 


TEAM work and straight line play—that’s the order! 
Careful study of Conservation Order M-217 indicates 
in the words of A. J. Spring, head of the Shoe Unit of 
the Leather Section of WPB Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Branch, “The shoe industry is not facing, under 
present known facts and conditions, any profound dis- 
location; it is merely stripping for action so that it 
may function more efficiently in the war economy.” 

What this Order has done, in the few days since it 
was issued, has been to bring all shoe men right into 
line with the war effort. It’s team work from now on 
and if the industry is playing on the U. S. football team, 
it is called upon to do straight line plunging, without 
the forward passes of two-tone styling and the other 
fancy footwear that goes with “occasional” use. 

President Roosevelt, reporting to Congress on Sep- 
tember 14th, said: American war production now had 
“little more than passed the half-way mark” to maximum 
output, which could be achieved “only by stripping 
our civilian economy to the bone.” 

M-217 started stripping four days previous to the 
President’s message. It is no longer smart to be nifty. 
Shoes have got to serve a useful purpose and that’s that. 

As to the seriousness of the situation, we hope you 
heard Joseph C. Grew, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan, over the radio on September 14th. He said: 
“This is the real thing—played for keeps! This is not 
a war for the mere protection of national interests but 
a fight to prevent enslavement by a ruthless and for- 
midable military and economic machine.” Ambassador 
Grew, since his arrival in America, has discovered that 
“the punch, the determined plunge which brings victory 
in the big game, is lacking. An easy-going transforma- 
tion is not enough. Our effort must be an extraordinary 
one—one which exceeds anything that we have under- 
taken before.” 

There is nothing much more that we can say as to 
the need for M-217. It is going to disturb and discom- 
mode tanners and manufacturers for a little while. It is 
going to trim our Spring shoemaking of all of the 
spectator promotions. It is going to bring back real 
shoemaking, real work and real ingenuity. 

We sat in on the War Orders of 1918 and in looking 
them over again, M-217 is a mild purgative in compari- 
son with the all-over strict discipline that would have 
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to You 


gone into effect in 1918 but for the Armistice. There 
will be grousing and growling and some recrimination 
but by and large, the Order is acceptable and the team 
is on the playing field, ready to do business, stripped 
to the waist; and we might even use a play on words 
—*‘stripped of waste.” 

For weeks, the Boot and Shoe Recorder has been 
saying—tighten up, cut corners; pay up and give 
thanks, every day, that you are in a line of work that 
serves at least one hundred and twenty million American 
men, women and children with something they cannot 
do without—FOOTWEAR. 

The American public is also fortunate in having a 
good stock pile of shoes in reserve on merchants’ shelves 
and the fresh shoes, as they come in, will be salable 
although they may perhaps need a degree of sales- 
manship that the eye-compelling reds and greens and 
fancy shoes didn’t need to help them move quickly 
from store to customer’s feet. 

Many a foot that has been enjoying elasticized fit 
and all of the modern improvements that help to make 
most shoes good fitters, will find by next Springtime 
that oxford quarters may gap a little, pumps may bite 
and shoes on the inside will be more important than 
outside appearances. 

Wouldn't it be strange if we had to go back to 1916 
shoemaking and learn how to make an oxford fit again. 
without the conveniences that have developed through 
chemistry and man’s ingenuity; for a factory to make 
a good oxford that fits or a good pump that snugs 
and doesn’t bite will again be shoemaking art. In a 
way it has been too easy to make shoes and most any- 
one could make them; now comes a return of shoe- 
making skills, especially if more and more shortages 
develop. There was one avenue of escape in M-217. 
Section E, Paragraph 1—giving certain latitudes, pro- 
viding sole leather wasn’t used. By the sweet promise 
of this little clause, invention and ingenuity will have 
full imaginative flight. 

Of one thing be assured—compliance will be nation- 
wide and so emphatically enforced that he who would 
make a trick play or a forward pass into the danger 
zone will find himself out of luck and out of business. 

It’s up to you! 
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Publie to Have Plenty of Shoes, 
Spring Tells Style Conference 


Head of WPB Shoe Unit Speaks to Mammoth Meeting of Shoe 
Men That Fills to Overflowing Grand Ballroom of Waldorf- 
Astoria, Where National Shoe Retailers’ Association Stages 


Spring Style 


IT was a different kind of Style Conference and Leather 
Show that opened at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Wednesday morning of this week and continued until 
Thursday noon. Instead of meeting to consider, discuss 
and determine what sort of style program they would 
originate for Spring and Summer, the shoe men came to 
learn from government officials what kind of shoes they 
will be permitted to offer the civilian population of 
America, and what materials will be available. The 
meeting aroused more interest, by far, than any previ- 
ous style conference, and attracted an attendance that 
filled the vast grand ballroom of the Waldorf and its 
balconies. But the atmosphere was different. 

For one thing the showing of leathers for the coming 
season, under the auspices of the Tanners Council of 
America, was streamlined to the point that it consisted 
of a comprehensive showing of Spring colors and fin- 
ishes under the auspices of the Council itself. The rest 
of the meeting was under the direction of the National 


We are at war and there is no 
choice in deciding how our re- 
sources and productive capacity 
must be allocated between civilian 
and war needs. This country can 
be guided only by urgent necessity. 
by tough and careful planning to 
achieve victory. Up to the present 
the leather and shoe industries have 
been affected in a comparatively 
minor way by the realities of war. 
The fact must be faced today that 
the resources needed to equip our 
fighting forces and to aid our Allies 
are not also equal to the task of 
maintaining consumers in an un- 
changed land of plenty. This coun- 
try cannot enter a credit in 


the ie 
ledger if its war economy for pos- j 
sible supplies but only for assured 
and definite resources. 
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The change from a background 
in which production had no limits 
to the necessity for curtailment re- 
quires some readjustment. But 
these adjustments should be seen in 
perspective: the shoe industry is not 
facing under present known facts 
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and conditions any profound dislo- 
cation; it is merely stripping for 
action so that it may function more 
efficiently in a war economy. There 
need be no apprehension on the 


Conference 


Shoe Retailers’ Association as heretofore and the pro- 
ceedings opened with the usual program of addresses 
on Wednesday morning. 

L. E. Langston, executive vice-president of N.S.R.A. 
opened the meeting as general chairman, and Harold F. 
Volk, president of the association, presided. Merrill A. 
Watson, executive vice-president of the Tanners Council 
of America, was the first speaker. His carefully prepared 
analysis of the leather and shoe situation in the light 
of the present emergency is summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. 

A. J. Spring, chief of the. Shoe and Leather Section 
of the War Production Board, spoke on the subject. 
“War Conservation in Industry,” and his official posi- 
tion, plus the fact that he was able to interpret to the 
industry the provisions of Footwear Conservation Order 
M-217. made him the chief drawing card in attracting 
the vast assemblage that filled the grand ballroom. In 
the course of his address Mr. Spring said: 


score of essential civilian needs. As 
a matter of fact, our basic shoe 
standard of living need not be im- 
paired at all. 

At the last meeting of the Shoe 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee in Washington (follow- 
ing previous Industry Meetings held 
since April, 1942), it was urged 
that immediate steps be taken to 
conserve materials by eliminating 
shoes that consume an excessive and 
unnecessary amount of upper and 
sole leather. It was urged that an 
order to that effect be issued. 

The Agenda discussed at these 
meetings resulted in issuance of 


2 f Order M-217. The order stated the 


purpose of conservation as follows: 

“Produce from scarce mate- 

rials only such footwear as is 

necessary to provide adequate- 

ly for the population and ac- 

complish this with a minimum 

amount of leather and other 
scarce materials,” 

But, the order also pointed out 

that: 





“If the industry were merely 
instructed to manufacture few- 
er shoes, but were permitted 
free usage of leather, the pri- 
mary purpose of conservation 
would not be accomplished. 
Furthermore, the plan con- 
ceived by W. P. B. is designed 
to safeguard all persons against 
unfair competition.” 

Everyone is familiar by this time 
with the terms of the shoe conserva- 
tion order. The factors governing 
the need for this order are princi- 
pally limited supplies of sole leather 
for civilian use. Prior to 1942. 
about 80 per cent of footwear was 
manufactured with leather soles and 
about 20 per cent with rubber or 
composition bottoms. Supplies of 
rubber being what they are, there 
is no offset to be found in that di- 
rection for increased military de- 
mand for leather. With both ends 
of our supply line in soling mate- 
rial under fire, it has become nec- 
essary to govern the production and 
consumption of upper leather in or- 
der to ease the strain on sole sup- 
plies. 

It is entirely possible that the 
consequences of the order may not 
be absolutely uniform for every 
shoe manufacturer or every upper 
leather tanner, and that adjustment 
to its requirements may be more 
difficult in some cases than in 
others. This is to be expected and 
cannot be avoided; no control or 
conservation measure can be framed 
that will deal with complete uni- 
formity for hundreds of companies. 
Moreover, any objections or appeals 
on such grounds are neither very 
relevant nor justifiable. It is obvious 
that the objective of Order No. 
M-217 is perfectly clear. By the 
spring of 1943 the range of choice 
confronting consumers on shoe re- 
tailers’ shelves should be definitely 
less than it is today. The saving 
will be two-fold. On the one hand 
it is reasonable to expect that actual 
consumer demand will be curtailed 
when the variety of footwear styles 
and colors is reduced. In addition, 
the aggregate inventory of sole 
leather and of other critical mate- 
rials frozen in finished shoes held 
by manufacturers, distributors and 
retailers, can be reduced when few- 
er styles have to be carried. 

There could be endless differences 
of opinion on the extent to which 


consumer demand will be affected 
by the conservation method. Such 
differences of opinion arise because 
we deal with intangibles in trying 
to appraise consumer reaction to 
style. How much difference will the 
absence of two-toned shoes make? 
What will be the effect of the ban 
on reds or greens and the other 
brighter shades in the spectrum? 





CONSERVATION Order M-217 banned 
wing tips and shield tips on men's 
and big boys’ shoes, also wing and 
long shield tips on women's, boys’, 
misses’ and children's. This prohibi- 
tion promises to have revolutionary 
and far reaching effects on men's shoe 
styling. Smart dressers among the 
male population go for wing tips in a 
big way and a lot of the Beau Brum- 
mels are going to feel funny without 
them. Like as not they'll join the 
armed forces out of sheer despera- 
tion when their old shoes wear ouf. 


No one can know precisely but it 
is an extremely reasonable deduc- 
tion from production and sales fig- 
ures of former years, that style va- 
riety has been a ponderable factor 
in expanding shoe demand beyond 
the need for staples and necessities. 
Under normal conditions there can 
be no exception taken to the role of 
style in diversifying the output and 
consumption of footwear. Restric- 
tions become necessary, however, 
when the demands of style conflict 
with the realities of supply in war- 
time. 

The conservation measure under 
which the industry will function 
hereafter is by no means drastic. 
It has set a limited goal based upon 
a conservative appraisal of needs 
and available resources. With full 
cooperation, that goal can be 
reached, thoroughly ample supplies 
of footwear maintained for consum- 
ers, and really drastic dislocations 
avoided. 








Inactive or passive participation 
in the problems of the industry as 
well as self-complacency should now 
be set aside for an active, virile in- 
terest in these difficulties facing the 
industry and our country. 

It is doubtful whether shoe fac- 
tories equipped with shoe machin- 
ery can make war goods. But it is 
possible that skilled labor may be 
forced to transfer from shoe fac- 
tories to war plants. 

Conceivably it may be necessary 
to give up a part of shoe production 
facilities, workers or plants, to fur- 
ther the war effort. Only time will 
tell. But until that time arrives, we 
should make the best of the situa- 
tion by producing as many good 
quality shoes as will be needed with 
the materials that are available. 

The press release accompanying 
conservation order M-217 stated. 
“In a move intended primarily to 
reduce the number of fancy shoes 
in the well dressed family’s ward- 
robe, the War Production Board 
has prohibited the manufacture oi 
two-color shoes and reduced the 
variety of colors and styles of foot- 
wear to be made for Spring and 
Summer 1943 consumption. No 
limit was placed on the production 
of permitted styles necessary to fill 
civilian needs. The order will per- 
mit the manufacture of ample sup- 
plies of both street and dress shoes 
for men, women, and children, but 
by limiting styles and colors is ex- 
pected to reduce the number of ex- 
tra pairs of shoes bought by con- 
sumers.” 

Conservation measures will alter 
the appearance of many different 
styles of shoes. It will be fashion- 
able to follow whatever trends in 
style and materials that develop as 
a result of wartime restrictions. 
Hoarders of shoes, thinking they 
are beating the gun by buying next 
year’s shoes now, are apt to be out 
of date when they get around to 
wearing these shoes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and the 
children are going to have plenty 
of shoes this Fall and they will have 
a choice of goodlooking smart styles 
for next Spring and Summer wear. 
Nothing in the order restricts the 
sale of Fall and Winter shoes now 
accumulating on retailers’ shelves. 
since it covers primarily shoes no! 
yet manufactured. 

A real incentive for attractiv: 
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styling for Spring shoes is con- 
tained in one of the clauses of 
M-217. The garden variety of spec- 
tator shoes in combinations of 
brown and white, black and white, 
and other various two-color com- 
binations which we have had with 
us so long, are now eliminated by 
the conservation order if they have 
leather or rubber soles. If, however, 
designers can think of and develop 
new kinds of practical substitute 
soles, they may use two-color com- 
binations in the permitted shades 
for their product. 

In restricting colors of leather 
for shoes to black, white, Turftan. 
Army Russet, Town Brown and 
Bluejacket Blue, which will appear 
on the new revised Spring 1943 
color card of the Textile Color Card 
Association, and in further dis- 
allowing the use of two or more 
color combinations, enough shoes 
unodubtedly will be made carrying 
leather soles to adequately provide 
shoes for civilian America. The 
elimination of high colors and of 
two or more tone effects in shoes 
will reduce the number of styles 


CONSTERNATION greeted the ban on 
two-tone footwear in Conservation 
Order M-217, which dooms among 
other styles the perennially popular 
saddle oxford, that has been as much 
a part of the average college man's 
and college girl's equipment as their 
books. Shoe men argue that it takes 
no more leather to build a shoe in 
two éolors, than one, but the govern- 
ment has other ideas. Fewer pairs on 
store shelves, in clothes closets; not 
so much needed sole leather laid 
away where if can't be used. That's 
the justification WPB officials offer 
for quite a few of the restrictions 
that seem harsh and unnecessary. 


(made with leather or rubber soles) 
carried in retailers’ stocks and on 
consumers’ shelves. It is also in- 
tended to reduce consumer interest 
in extra pairs of leather soled shoes 
tor non-essential purposes. 

By cutting off leather soles on ex- 
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tra pair, high style types of shoes, 
we are assuring ample supplies of 
sturdy soles for military footgear 
and industrial workers’ shoes. No 
man or woman who is fighting for 
our country or any of us in civilian 
life backing up the man on the fir- 
ing line will lack protective foot- 
wear. 

The primary purpose of the or- 
der, of course, is to assure adequate 
supplies of sole leather for the fight- 
ing men and war workers. Almost 
equally important, however, is es- 
sential production for civilians. The 
order aims at eliminating the waste 
of leather which comes with too 
many extravagant novelties. 

So the vividly colored fancy san- 
dals and special occasion shoes 
which are plentiful in normal times 
will be cut off by next Spring. It 
is recommended that those having 
such shoes in their wardrobe take 
care of them if they are to have 
them next Summer. From now on 
it is important that everyone confine 
his purchases of extra dress-up or 
other unnecessary styles to the type 
of shoes that do not use critical sole 
leather in their construction. This 
does not necessarily mean drab, 


ugly footwear without style—on the 
contrary it may mean more of the 
well-made classics that have given 
American men, women and children 
the reputation of being the best shod 
people in the world. 

Ambassador Grew, who probably 


knows as much about Japan’s 
strength as any American, said on 
his return from Tokyo, “If we 
Americans think that collectively 
and individually we can continue to 
lead our normal lives, leaving the 
spirit of self-sacrifice to our sol- 
diers and sailors, leaving the inten- 
sification of our prodaction pro- 
gram to take care of itself, we shall 
unquestionably risk the danger of 
a stalemate in our war with Japan.” 

In his recent war review, Elmer 
Davis, the head of the Office of War 
Information, said, “As a nation we 
are not yet more than ankle deep in 
this war. We can win it if we real- 
ize that winning it is the one vital 
thing in the world today, but we are 
not winning it yet.” 

These official warnings come 
from our highest and most respon- 
sible officials. The American people 
are not kidding themselves about 
the seriousness of the war. They 


have already felt the privations and 
sacrifices that will be necessary to 
win it. I think there are few who 
fail to realize how formidable our 
danger is. 

I am sure you in the shoe trade 
do not have to be told this. But 
there has. been some talk about the 
shoe business being on a spree. Ac- 


CONFUSION fills the minds of many 
shoe men as to just what's forbidden 
and allowed under Footwear Conser- 
vation Order M-217, but this popular 
best seller is out on three counts. It 
calls for a combination of leathers in 
two colors, it's elasticized and it car- 
ries a full-breasted heel. Seems odd 
to some people that active sport 
shoes get a clean bill of health while 
spectator sport types fall under the 
ban. Answer is there isn't going to 
be much spectating from now on, 
what with gas rationing and restric- 
tions on rail travel to big games and 
sports events. Eventually a lot of 
folks who have viewed the whole 
thing rather casually up to now, and 
gone in for easy-going casual clothes 
and casual footwear, are going to 
find out about the war. 


tually, while you have broken all 
production records, you have suc- 
ceeded in meeting all military re- 
quirements for shoes’ and at the 
same time fulfilling the tremendous 
civilian demands. 

Production of shoes for the first 
seven months of this year, January 
through July, inclusive, including 
military, has shown an increase. 
That increase is 8/10 of one per 
cent more than the unprecedented 
peak production of 1941. 


It is remarkable that there has 
been no significant let-up in over-all 
shoe production—that there are no 
shortages of shoes—that shoe pro- 
duction for strictly civilian con- 
sumption (excluding military pro- 
duction) in the first seven months 
of this year was only off about 4 per 
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cent compared with the first seven 
months of 1941. This is all the 
more remarkable because all of the 
footwear requirements for the 
Army, Navy, Marines and our Allies 
have been produced on time. 

Current appraisals of prospects 
for civilian shoe consumption are 
as follows: 

(1) Output for civilian use in 
1942 has been maintained at the 
record levels of the preceding year. 

(2) Shoe inventories in this 
country are the highest ever re- 
corded. 

(3) “Invisible stocks” held by 
consumers are more adequate than 
ever before as a result of heavy buy- 
ing during the past year. 

(4) Probable output during the 
next twelve months, together with 
existing inventories, should defer 
any serious problem in shoe sup- 
plies to the end of 1943, if at all. 

In 1941 output of civilian foot- 
wear reached a peak of approxi- 
mately 483 million pairs, in com- 
parison with the previous annual 
record of 404 million pairs. Retail 
sales increased in 1941 but not to 
the same extent as output. 

Increased stocks of shoes held by 
retailers and other distributors do 
not alone measure the extent of ag- 
gregate inventory accumulation. Pri- 
or to 1941, the estimated per capita 
consumption of footwear had aver- 
aged 3.10 pairs annually. In 1941, 
the per capita average jumped to 
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3.34 pairs, an increase which large- 
ly represents consumer accumula- 
tion rather than increased consumer 
use. This tendency continued in 
1942 when the per capita sales of 
footwear remained equal to the 1941 
average. During former years any 
protracted period of heavy con- 
sumer buying would invariably be 
followed by a marked slump, but 
this has not as yet been the case in 
1942. Expanded purchasing pow- 
er, apprehension as to future sup- 
plies and the relatively low price of 
footwear, are some of the factors 
which have provided the extraordi- 
nary stimulus which in turn has 
maintained consumer buying. 


Nation’s Annual Shoe Needs 

If the country’s needs are approx- 
imately 400 million pairs per year. 
it is more than probable that output 
during the next twelve months, to- 
gether with reductions in inven- 
tories to a normal level, will at least 
reach the required total. This would 
be the result even with a marked 
decline from the rate of output 
achieved during the first seven 
months of this year which was 
equivalent to an annual total of 470 
million pairs. Assume that supplies 
for the next twelve months will not 
permit production of more than 350 
million pairs, which would be a de- 
cline of 25.5 per cent from the rate 
of production witnessed in the first 
part of 1942. This curtailed output 
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together with the supplies which can 
very feasibly be drawn from inven- 
tory, would equal the conjectured 
requirement of 400 million pairs. 
It is anticipated that demand and 
potential supply will be brought in- 
to even closer balance through re- 
ducing consumer demand by Shoe 
Conservation Order M-217. Per cap- 


ita consumption of women’s shoes 
has shown greater change in the 
past ten years than the increase in 
all other types of shoes combined. 
In 1941, the estimated per capita 


consumption of women’s shoes 
reached 3.71 pairs which contrasts 
with an average of approximately 
three pairs per year prior to 1929. 
If style and color restrictions reduce 
demand for shoes and 
bring the per capita demand aver- 
age to 3.20 pairs or less per year. 
the decreased demand would be 
equivalent to approximately 35 mil- 
lion pairs of shoes per year.- The 
estimated annual demand of 400 
million pairs might well be lowered 
to no more than 370 million pairs. 


women’s 


Furthermore, it is expected that 
the average per capita demand for 
men’s shoes will reflect a sharp de- 
cline in the last half of 1942. Apart 
from probable accumulation of 
shoes in previous months, the de- 
mand for men’s shoes will suffer 
from the possibility of increased in- 
duction into the armed forces. The 
1941 per capita average of 2.21 
pairs per man will hardly be main- 
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tained and if this should drop to the 
level of the three years prior to 
1941, the civilian demand for men’s 
shoes will fall off by at least 7 or 8 
million pairs. 

Taking all of these factors into 
account, reports about impending 
actual finished shoe shortages seem 
to have very little foundation in 
fact. 


Substantial Shoe Stockpile 


A good stockpile of shoes has 
been built for the whole family so 
that there need be no concern over 
supply of finished shoes for some 
time to come. The great stocks of 
shoes which are dramatized and 
promotionally displayed in every 
show window on Main Street in 
every town and village in the U.S.A. 
have been keeping pace with the 
new rate of stepped up purchasing 
power which a large segment of the 
consuming public has been enjoy- 
ing. It certainly is obvious to the 
average American family as it shops 
around for what suits Mom and 
Pop, and the Kids best at the price 
that fits their pocketbook, that there 
is no shortage of shoes. There has, 


indeed, been considerable promo- 
tional selling of extra pairs to con- 
sumers who thought there might be 
a shortage or to those who would 
like to have additional pairs for un- 
necessary special purpose wear. 
There are enough shoes in retail 


and wholesale stocks and in the 
process of manufacture, and in indi- 
vidual consumers closets to cover 
the needs of the American people 
for quite some time—and there are 
enough hides in tanneries and fin- 
ished leather coming through to 
satisfy their needs for quite some 
time further. However, it appears 
necessary from now on to conserve 
our sole leather and to direct its use 
so that it is not dissipated on extra 
pairs of unneeded high style shoes, 
but rather used on more durable, 
necessary types of shoes. Allso it is 
obviously important to discourage 
extra pair sales of shoes unless the 
extra pair does not have either a 
leather or a rubber sole. 

Shoe retailers are requested to 
discontinue promotion directed to 
influence consumers to buy unneces- 
sary extra pairs of shoes—unless 
they are made out of non-critical 
soling materials. In normal times 
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the industry has tried to keep stock 
on all the new frills and fancies in 
order to keep their presentation up- 
to-date. Undoubtedly that is one 
of the reasons why less than three 
turns is the average stock turn-over 
in shoes at retail for the country as 
a whole. Obviously, then, simplic- 
ity in shoe styles and colors reduces 
stock numbers, decreases required 
inventory and moves shoes over the 
counter faster. It is a sensible war- 
time requisite for the Industry to 
operate with fewer items in stock— 
getting better turnover and having 
fewer kinds and pairs of dead stock 
left over. 

Plan on doing things differently 
than before, rather than sticking to 
old rules, regulations, and formu- 
las. Of necessity critical materials 
must be conserved—and necessity is 
still the mother of invention. 

Our citizenry at war can be de- 
pended on to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of the times, and 
they will bend over backward to do 
their bit to further the war effort. 
Tanners, shoe manufacturers, whole- 
salers, finders, repair men and re- 
tailers also will come through with 
a full measure of devotion to this 
cause. Each of you can individual- 
ly take leadership in showing the 
way. 


Effects on Production 


Shoe production need not be cur- 
tailed other than by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, if the materials, 
labor, plant, or transportation used 
do not interfere with the war effort. 
Lack of sole leather may limit shoe 
production, but use of substitute 
synthetic sole materials might con- 
ceivably add to production. 

Since the industry has produced 
a sizable retail and consumer stock- 
pile of shoes as a backlog, it is im- 
portant now to continue to keep 
shoe production normally ahead of 
whatever is going to be the rate of 
civilian consumption. 

The country is not short on shoes. 
and it won't be if the industry con- 
tinues to use the ingenuity that 
made possible the production rec- 
ords to date. Dependable shoes are 
necessary in the war effort and the 
industry is charged with the duty of 
keeping the quality standards high. 
A reduction to 1940's record of 404 


million pairs produced for civilian 


consumption would only be a cut 
back to normal demand. 

Sole Leather Order M-80 has cur- 
tailed the use of military weights 
and grades of sole leather and as- 
sures the Armed Services of the best 
quality of outsoles and insoles for 
their footgear. This was necessary 
to cover war requirements. Shoe 
conservation order M-217 restricts 
styles and colors so that sole leather 
will not be used on extra pair high 
style types of shoes. 

Military sole leather require- 
ments will be obtained out of mili- 
tary weights and qualities—the rest 
of all sole leather will flow to usual 
channels for civilian production as 
before. The shoe repairer is in- 
cluded in this usual flow since re- 
quirements for shoe repairing must 


be met. 


4rmy Shoe Leather Increased 


The quantity of Army Retan up- 
per leather necessary to make the 
shoes required by the Armed Ser- 
vices and for lend-lease had to be 
stepped up and the facilities neces- 
sary to increase the production of 
Retan upper leather were provided 
for. 

Estimates of domestic cattle 
slaughter, Federal inspected and 
other, indicate that domestic cattle- 
hide take-off will reach a new high 
total in 1942 and there is no reason 
at present to believe the 1943 take- 
off will be any lower. There is an 
all-time high cattle population on 
the range and on farms throughout 
the country. 

Our South American receipts of 
hides currently, however, due to the 
shipping situation, are down. Our 
military requirements are taking a 
substantial quantity of our best 
hides, leaving lighter weights of sole 
leather for civilian shoe making and 
for civilian shoe repair. 

Because of increasing military 
and other essential needs for steel, 
it has been necessary to reduce the 
mill supply of plates and strips for 
civilian shoe production use. The 
Steel Section of the War Produc- 
tion Board is familiar with the es- 
sential needs of the shoe industry, 
but the mills are required to make 
all the plate and strip steel the mili- 
tary calls for, so frugal use of all 
metal items is important. That ap- 
plies to the shoe industry as well 
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as every other civilian enterprise. 

Increasing restrictions and limi- 
tations will force reduced use of 
Latex and rubber cements. It is 
important, therefore, to find satis- 
factory non-essential substitutes 
wherever possible. 

The Shoe Machinery General 
Limitation Order restricts the pro- 
duction and distribution of shoe 
manufacturing machinery, but does 
not apply to repair or maintenance 
of existing equipment. 

The industry is in a period of 
transition and the outcome of this 
change toward conservation created 
by necessity, will depend entirely 
upon its resourceful application to 
its problems. The industry has been 
through critical times before. It 
will survive this period of national 
danger through its proven resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. 

Mr. Donald Nelson in a Labor 
Day address on September 7, said. 
among other things, “I want to talk 
to you today very frankly as man 
to man. This is not a time for fancy 
speeches. We are fighting a war 
which threatens every man, woman 
and child in America. If we lose 
this war, you and I will lose every 
single thing we live for. It is time 
for us to talk turkey with ourselves. 
We are up against the biggest thing 
we were ever up against in our lives. 
Every single thing we have has been 
laid on the line, and the game is 
being played for keeps. We won’t 
get a second chance at it. We're 
going to win the greatest gain men 
and women ever fought for—or 
we're going to lose more than any- 
one ever lost before. And win or 
lose, it'll be final. This attack that 
is being made on us and on the 
things we live for is a powerful at- 
tack. It is being made with cruel 
intelligence, and it is being made 
with utter ruthlessness. The Axis 
powers have put winning the war 
ahead of everything else. They 
aren’t letting anything stand in their 
way. They have just one aim—to 
beat us into complete and everlast- 
ing helplessness. They'll give up 
everything on earth for that. It is 
my measured conviction that unless 
we fight with the same determina- 
tion and the same unity of purpose, 
we are going to lose this war. I’m 
not just saying that we can lose this 
war. I’m saying that we are going 
to lose it unless we very quickly de- 
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velop and use the overwhelming 
strength that free men have when 
they are completely united and com- 
pletely in earnest. . . . It’s up to us 
to show that our way works better.” 

These remarks by Mr. Nelson—a 








great man whom the country is for- 
tunate in having in this crisis—are 
very apropos for us all to give seri- 
ous thought to at this moment— 
and for the days and weeks and 
months to come. 





Price Control and the Retailer 





From an Address by Merle Fainsod, Director Retail Trade 
and Services Division, OPA, at the Style Conference 


In discussing the applicability of 
price regulations to shoe retailers, 
Merle Fainsod, director of the Re- 
tail Trade and Services Division of 
OPA, said: 

“The General Maximum Price 
Regulation remains the basic char- 
ter of price control for shoe retail- 
ers. So far, in the shoe field, it 
has been supplemented by only one 
important addition, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 210, which provides 
a special formula for the pricing of 
certain Fall and Winter seasonal 
footwear items. Covered by this 
regulation are slippers for indoor 
wear, Fall and Winter sports shoes 
and snow boots, felt shoes for Win- 
ter use, shoes lined with shearling 
felt, flannel, or other similar mate- 
rial, and boot socks made of leather 
or felt. In general, a seller deter- 
mines his ceiling under this order 
by using the initial percentage 
markup which he took during the 
last six months of 1941 and adding 
this markup to cost. In calculating 
cost, the seller is required to find 
both the average cost of items de- 
livered between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
Aug. 26, 1942, and the current cost 
of such item, and to use the lower 
of these cost figures in determining 
his ceiling price.” 

Mr. Fainsod also pointed out that 
a forthcoming amendment to the 
General Maximum Priée Regulation 
will clarify the status of “cross-the- 
board” pricing in the shoe industry. 
Under the terms of this amendment 
the maximum price for each style 
in a line of footwear will be the 
highest price charged by the seller 
during March, 1942, for any style 
in the line. This amendment is de- 
signed to take care of situations 
where, through accidents of deliv- 
ery in March, 1942, footwear in the 





same line was delivered at different 
prices, thus creating anomalous 
price distinctions and dislocating 
normal pricing practices. It can 
only be used, however, where 
“cross-the-board” pricing constitut- 
ed a normal trade practice during 
and prior to March. Where new 
styles are added to the line, the 
amendment will provide that stand- 
ards of quality shall be maintained 
at least equal to the standards of 
quality of the other footwear in the 
line with respect % workmanship 
and materials. Where retailers in 
March followed a practice of selling 
a cost price line at different retails, 
the amendment will require such 
retailers to continue to price at the 
lower price level at least the same 
proportion of footwear in such line 
as was in effect during March, 1942. 

In reviewing the experience of 
OPA since the announcement of the 
General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, Mr. Fainsod paid tribute to 
the cooperation of most retailers 
in making price control effective. 

“Where prices have been con- 
trolled, the sharp upward march of 
the cost of living has been halted. 
Wherever price ceilings have been 
applied, they are working. The cost 
of living is being held with one big 
exception, and that is the cluster of 
prices which OPA is not yet per- 
mitted to control. That gap should 
soon be closed. 

“The outlook for effective price 
control is more hopeful. today than 
at any point since the announcement 
of the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. The President has indicat- 
ed his determination to round out 
the anti-inflation program. The 
Congress and the people, I am cer- 
tain, will support that determina- 
tion.” 
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The Outlook in Shoes and Leather 


Merrill E. Watson, Tanners' Council Executive, Surveys Sole 
and Upper Leather Situation in Relation to Shoe Production 
in Address at Style Conference 


|. SUGGESTED at your Spring. 
meeting that three important de- 
velopments might well be ahead of 
the shoe and leather industry. With 
the growing demand for leather and 
reduced importations of hides, it 
seemed likely that allocation of do- 
mestic hides and skins would de- 
velop. Furthermore, it appeared 
that it might be necessary to con- 
serve materials going into shoes, 
and that we might see some attempt 
on the part of authorities to limit 
the range of style and fashion in 
footwear, with concentration on 
more staple lines of shoes. Finally, 
it was pointed out that a ceiling 
on shoe prices might well be ex- 
pected in the not too distant future. 
While we did not know it at the 
time, all three of these possibilities 
were really probabilities and have 
since come about, not perhaps in 
the precise form they were antici- 
pated, but reasonably close to the 
general forms contemplated. 

With these developments now be- 
hind us, it may be profitable to take 
stock of our position today and at- 
tempt to discern those trends which 
may influence our industry during 
the next six months. For the first 
six months of the year, shoe pro- 
duction was slightly ahead of last 
year. This included an output of 
shoes for governmental use of ap- 
proximately 1814 million pairs, or 
a 166 per cent increase over 1941. 
The rate of shoe output surprised 
a number of people who could not 
reconcile it with the comment on 
insufficient sole leather. A number 
of factors made possible this high 
rate of output. During the first half 
of the year, we tanned 27 per cent 
more sole leather than in the same 
period of 1941. In addition, we 
had two-thirds of the customary 
supply of rubber soles available 
during the same period. When sole 
leather inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers and cutters are tak- 
en into consideration as well as 
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stocks in tanners’ hands, it is seen 
in spite of the fact that we may 
have exported a small portion of 
our domestic sole production that a 
substantial supply of sole leather was 
still available for civilian use. Final- 
ly the Sole Leather Conservation 
Order did not become effective until 
practically the second quarter of 
the year. 

Shoe production has already be- 
gun to decline. Based on our ex- 
pectations, the average percentage 
decline in shoe output for July, Au- 
gust and September of this year will 
be 14.2 per cent below the third 
quarter of 1941 and shoe produc- 
tion in the last half of 1942 should 
be at least 30 to 35 million pairs, or 
the equivalent of a month’s output, 
below that of 1941. If the supplies 
of reclaimed rubber now being al- 
located for soles should be reduced 
further or eliminated, then of 
course the curtailment in shoe out- 
put would be more severe than an- 
ticipated. The affects of the new 
Shoe Conservation Order which 
will be discussed here, in reducing 


output, may also become important. 


We may guess, therefore, that with 
these forces at work, it will prob- 
ably be unnecessary to place a 
quantitative limit on shoe produc- 
tion. 

In considering the possibilities 
for shoe production, we came im- 
mediately to a study of sole leather, 
a commodity that only a short time 
ago was taken for granted but to- 
day is the key to shoe output. Now 
there are several factors which af.- 
fect sole leather supplies for the 
civilian trade. First, there is, of 
course, Conservation Order M-80 
which reserves from 30 to 35 per 
cent of the supply of manufacturers 
bends for the government. We have 
estimated that reservations under 
this Order might reach the total of 
4,500,000 pairs of soles per month. 
With the production of governmen- 
tal shoes running below this figure, 
it is possible that after adequate 
supplies for military use have been 
set aside, there may be some re- 
lease of the leather not needed. On 
the other hand, if the military pro- 
curement program should increase 
materially, there would appear to be 
little likelihood of getting this leath- 
er. 

There is also the necessity of pro- 
viding sufficient sole leather for the 
repairing of shoes. The shoe repair 
trade in normal times consumes ap- 
proximately 250,000 bends a month. 
Two elements have acted to reduce 
this total. In the first place, cutters 
of finders leather are required to set 
aside all finders cut stock of military 
weight and quality cut from finders 
whole leather for military purposes. 
Second, there has been a demand 
from lease-lend for part of the pro- 
duction of finders leather for our 
Allies. This demand may be ex- 
pected to continue. Due to these 
factors, the amounts of sole leather 
supplied to finders in recent months 
has been below the normal figure. 
You are familiar with the provi- 
sions of the Sole Leather Amend- 
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ment which became effective in Au- 
gust, and set aside an additional 15 
per cent of manufacturers leather 
for the repair trade. Actually after 
the military leather is taken out, 
this manufacturers-for-repair stock 
represents a net loss to shoe manu- 
facturers of but 8 to 10 per cent of 
sole leather production because the 
military leather would not have 
been available for manufacturing in 
any case. This provision of the 
Sole Leather Conservation Order 
has not yet become fully operative, 
but when it does, it will undoubted- 
ly mean a loss of sole leather to the 
manufacturers of shoes sufficient to 
produce something over 2 million 
pairs of civilian shoes per month. 
However, there can be no question 
but that the present governmental 
policy of making available sufficient 
leather for the repairing of shoes, 
based on a normal use period, is 
sensible and in the best interests of 
our economy. We should expect. 
therefore, that if this amendment 
does not produce sufficient leather 
for the repair trade, other action 
will be taken. 

So much for sole leather. What 
is the outlook in upper leather at 
the present time? It may be ex- 
pressed by the word “easy”. That 
is a perfectly sound situation in 
view of the desire of authorities to 
encourage the use of substitutes to 
augment sole leather supplies dur- 
ing the war. There is little encour- 
agement for manufacturers to do 
anything, with both upper and sole 
leather in short supply. However. 
the outlook for cattlehide upper 
leather is not quite so promising in 
the long run. We have been dis- 
cussing the probability of an at- 
tempt to increase the supply of sole 
leather. This can only be accom- 
plished by a reduction in the pro- 
duction of other types of leather. 
With the production of many small 
tanners of harness, strap, and up- 
holstery leather averaging around 
70 per cent for defense purposes, 
there is a limit to the switching of 
hides from this use. Where then 
can they be obtained but from up- 
per leather? It is my guess that 
there will be some reduction in the 
supplies of cattlehide upper leather 
available as an increased sole leath- 
er program materializes. This 
should be a more or less gradual de- 
velopment. It would be difficult to 
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suggest how far the movement 
might go. It seems quite likely, 
however, that even with this occur- 
rence, if imports of hides continue 
at present levels, output of cattle- 
hide upper leather might continue 
at near the 1940 level. In any event 
it would not be surprising to see in 
the coming months some conserva- 
tion order on upper leather which 
would act to preserve supplies of 
military leather from any such de- 
velopment as I have outlined. 

When we examine the situation 
with respect to calfskins, we dis- 
cover that we have an annual crop 
of 12 million domestic calfskins and 
3 million kips, all of which is avail- 
able for civilians except the one or 
two million skins used for Navy 
shoes, helmet linings and other mis- 
cellaneous uses of war. The remain- 
der is an important reservoir of up- 
per leather for civilian use. In ad- 
dition, of course, there is the possi- 
bility of importing a million or 
more skins. 

The situation in goatskins is 
somewhat different. Practically all 
the supply is imported. Under the 
new arrangement, the DSC buys all 
the skins and the material is then 
allocated to tanners on a historical 
basis inasmuch as military demand 
is not sufficient to require any other 
plan. It would seem that produc- 
tion of goatskin leather for 1942 
might reach 40 million skins inas- 
much as production restrictions be- 
came effective at the beginning of 
the second quarter of 1942. Only 
a small percentage of these skins 
are required for military use today, 
and by far the greater part will be 
available for civilian upper leather. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
supply of this leather in the long 
run depends upon shipping condi- 
tions. 

We should not neglect to men- 
tion the reservoir of 20. million 
sheepskins that we produce in this 
country and which in an emergency 
might prove of value as upper leath- 
er material. Any important increase 
in the supply of calfskins, goatskins 
or sheepskins should not be ex- 
pected unless a marked improve- 
ment takes place in shipping condi- 
tions. 

To summarize the leather picture, 
it seems to me that for the remain- 
der of 1942 and well into 1943, we 
shall see a gradual shrinking of 


shoe output as production of foot- 
wear comes into line with the sup- 
ply of soles. At the same time we 
may expect an attempt will be made 
to increase sole leather output so 
that supplies may be increased for 
civilian footwear. Incidentally the 
whole question of shoe rationing 
may depend in the long run on the 
action taken in sole leather. In any 
event it seems unlikely that Amer- 
ican consumers of footwear will suf- 
fer vital shortages of footwear un 
less all imports of raw material into 
the United States are cut off. We 
should continue to enjoy the high- 
est per capita shoe consumption in 
the world. In this connection, it 
might be mentioned that the imports 
of hides up to the present time ap- 
pear to have been more favorable 
than we expected at this meeting 
last Spring. Upper leather supplies 
should be sufficient for our needs 
during the coming months even 
though there may be some reduc- 
tion from present production. 

It seems to me that the shoe and 
leather industries have a great deal 
to be thankful for, in spite of the 
many new problems encountered in 
doing business today. The sacrifices 
we have made have been small com- 
pared to those suffered by a number 
of industries. It is true that we had 
become accustomed to an economy 
of abundance. But we should now 
realize that is finished. It is over 
for the duration. We have been 
told by our leaders that we must 
prepare ourselves for the most gi- 
gantic struggle in our country’s his- 
tory. Our civilization and our very 
lives may be at stake. To rebel at 
the petty restrictions that have been 
placed upon us so far, and the even 
more rigorous ones that lie ahead. 
is to fail completely to understand 
the nature of the battle in which we 
are engaged, and the necessity for a 
total girding of the economy for 
war. 

Ours is principally a 
trade but a necessary one. We have 
had good leadership both from 
those in government responsible for 
the conduct of shoe and leather af- 
fairs and from our respective indus- 
tries. The records show we have 
discharged our obligations faithful- 
ly. Let us continue to do so and let 
us realize that we are fortunate in 
being able to conduct our busines 
as we do today. 


civilian 
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THE shoe conservation order promulgated last week 
by the War Production Board is not wholly unfamiliar 
to the shoe and leather industries. Several of its 
features were embodied in a recommendation to the 
industry made by the WPB last April. These recom- 
mendations asked for the voluntary cooperation of the 
industry in eliminating certain styles and constructions 
to effect a conservation in material. The official order 
which must now govern manufacturers’ and tanners’ 
production goes substantially beyond the informal 
recommendations of last Spring. This is particularly 
true of the prohibition on two-tone shoes which is likely 
to affect more pairage than any other restriction in the 
order. 





Any effort to assess the consequences of M-217 upon 
output and sale of civilian footwear must begin with 
the initial facts responsible for the order. Although 
conservation and saving of all materials are essential 
in wartime, the key factor to the current shoe picture 
is the shortage of bottom stock. The supply of sole 
leather for consumers has been sharply cut down by 
the huge requirements of our armed forces and the 
neds of our allies. Consequently the determining factor 
in future shoe output must be the available supply of 
bottom stock, whether leather or composition. 

In former years shoes made with leather soles ac- 
counted for approximately 80 per cent of total produc- 
tion, with the remaining percentage soled with rubber 
composition. Sinee the latter material is subject to 
more drastic restrictions than leather, the aggregate 
quantity of soles for shoes is definitely limited. Hence 
the essential purpose of the shoe conservation order is 
to achieve a reduction in the total need for soling 
material and as a result of the order such reduction 
may come about, first from declining consumer demand, 
and second, through curtailment of the inventory of 
sole leather on finished shoes. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that with fewer allowable styles and only six 
permitted colors, manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and re- 
 tailers’ inventories may safely be reduced. Furthermore, 
_ after the order becomes fully effective in the Spring 
' and Summer of 1943, the invisible supply of sole leather 
on rarely used or special occasion shoes on consumers’ 


q shelves should also be curtailed. 
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M-217 AND CONSUMER DEMAND 


Analysis of the Probable Effects of WPB Footwear Conservation Order 
Suggests the Conclusion that Bulk of Civilian Shoe Requirements Can Be 
Met without Disruption of Production or Distribution. Primary Purpose Is 
Conservation of Bottom Stock, and Civilian Shoe Production Would Have 
Been Limited by Available Sole Leather Supply Regardless of Conservation 
Order. Probable Effects of M-217's Principal Prohibitions on Pairage in 
Various Footwear Classifications. 


What effect will the order have upon future output 
and consumer demand? In the first place, it may be 
noted that whether or not the order had been issued, 
production of civilian footwear would be restricted by 
available supplies of bottom stock. No more shoes 
could have been made than could be soled with leather 
or rubber, free for consumer use. A decline in shoe 
output was in prospect, therefore, prior to issuance of 
M-217. It is not likely that this tendency will be 
accelerated to any important extent by the conservation 
order, but that production will now be concentrated in 
basic and staple types of footwear. 

Estimates of the total pairage which the industry 
may be able to produce in future months depend almost 
entirely on military and lease-lend need for sole leather, 
as well as the gravity of the rubber position. Output 
certainly could not be maintained at the annual rate 
of 470 million pairs witnessed during the first seven 
months of 1942. A drop was inevitable and based upon 
reported needs for the services and United Nations, 
sole leather and rubber-composition . remaining for 
civilian use would not permit shoe output much in 
excess of 350 million pairs per yeat. This fact must 
be emphasized because it denotes the necessity for a 
readjustment in the shoe industry’s operations, a read- 
justment independent of the conservation order. 








ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SHOES 
BY MAJOR TYPES 


Pairs per Capita 
Misses’ & Boys’ & All 
Total Women’s Men's Children’s Youths’ Infants’ Other 
Sn’ éevceh 86 3.02 2.16 3.16 1.93 7 0.34 
. = 2.92 3.20 2.11 3.14 1.86 2.05 0.36 
1930 ...... 2.73 8.01 1.94 2.93 1.66 1.84 0.36 
See séecen 3.13 8.66 2,06 8.33 1.82 2.60 0.40 
rrr 3.15 3.58 2.08 3.32 1.23 2.68 0.42 
BOGE .<<ccce 3.34 3.71 2.21 3.64 1.37 2.89 0.48 








The significant question raised by the conservation 
order is: Will a limited range of style and color shrink 
consumer demand so as to achieve balance with supply 
as dictated by available material? This result may 
only come about where consumption has in the past 
been stimulated by style well above the basic level of 
necessity. If shoes were purchased exclusively as 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE} 
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PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 
YIELDS BIG EARNINGS 
FOR MANAGERS OF 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS 


All over the country, men 
operating Health Spot Shoe 
Shops are enjoying the best 
jobs they’ve ever had and 
making more money than 
they’ve ever made in the retail 
shoe business. 


This is made possible by the 
unique plan under which these 
shops are operated, whereby 
the manager receives a salary 
PLUS a liberal share of the 
profits. 


If you have often thought you 
would like to be in business for 
yourself, but lacked the neces- 
sary capital, you will find the 
Health Spot Shoe Shop plan 
the answer to your hopes and 
dreams. 


You come in for a large share 
of the profits earned by the 
store, yet you do not have to 
make any investment, nor do 
you have any of the responsi- 
bilities connected with owning 
a business. 





Paul E. Whalen 
Manager 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
352 S. Warren St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Whalen is a successful Health Spot 
Shoe Shop manager, bringing his store 
volume up month after month and 
building up his income at the same 
time. 


MEN WANTED! 


If you recognize this as the oppor- 
tunity you've been waiting for, send for 
an application blank today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 








M-217 and Consumer Demand 
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staples, the conservation order would 
have little or no effect upon average 
consumer demand. The influence of 
style in the shoe business during the 
past generation has been more limited 
than is generally supposed. It has had 
its effects predominantly in the wom- 
en’s shoe field and to a lesser or even 
minor extent upon other classes of foot- 
wear. The comparative data on per 
capita consumption of shoes offers an 
index to the evaluation of style influ- 
ences in the past and to the possible 
results of style curtailment in the 
future. 

Only in the output of women’s shoes 
has there been a marked per capita 
gain which must be attributed to style 
and to the development of shoes speci- 
fically designed for limited purposes or 
use. Average consumption of misses’ 
shoes and infants’ footwear has also 
increased, but the total quantity repre- 
sented by these classes is very small 
in comparison with the production of 
women’s shoes. It is a striking fact 
that per capita consumption of men’s 
footwear has shown little or no in- 
crease in the period traced by the 
table, and that the per capita ratio for 
boys’ and youths’ shoes has actually 
declined. 

The inference may be drawn from 
the foregoing data that the color and 
style prohibitions embodied in the shoe 
conservation order may curtail con- 
sumer wants only in those classes of 
footwear where the stimulus of style 
has brought wants well above basic 
needs. This is an inference which can 
be tested by a brief examination of 
several principal restrictions in the 
shoe order. 

Two-Tone Shoes: The ban on two- 
toned footwear would seem to have its 
principal repercussion on women’s 
shoes. In misses’ and children’s shoes 
the two-toned shoe, mainly the saddle 
oxford, does not represent extra pair- 
age or diversification of consumer 
needs. In fact there has been reason 
to suspect the contrary, for the saddle 
oxford represents a maximum degree 
of utility in footwear for the younger 
generation. No statistical data are 
available on the importance of two- 
toned shoes in the men’s field. How- 


ever, it is doubtful whether any pairage 
eliminated as a result of the order 
might not be offset by increased de- 
mand for the all-white shoe or for 
other types within the limits permis- 
sible under the conservation order. 

Colors: At first glance the restric- 
tion to six colors appears to be a severe 
limitation and, in certain specialized 
fields such as the play shoe, this is 
probably true. Nevertheless, the por- 
tion of the spectrum covered by White, 
Black, Bluejacket Blue, Town Brown, 
Turftan and Army Russet approxi- 
mates 90% or more of total upper 
leather footage. This ruling is certainly 
no hardship in all types of footwear 
other than women’s shoes, and there 
may well be question as to its true 
importance for the latter class. Un- 
doubtedly the potentialities of match- 
ing shoes to costume colors has been 
a genuine factor in the expansion of 
the women’s shoe business. It has by 
no means been the only factor, and the 
permissible diversity. in designs and 
lasts remains a potent style influence. 

Constructions: Perhaps the most im- 
portant restriction among the seven- 
teen construction features banned by 
M-217 is the elimination of wing or 
shield tips on men’s and women’s shoes. 
For boys’ and children’s shoes of size 
six and under, the prohibition is un- 
important inasmuch as foot growth 
and wear instead of style are respon- 
sible for demand. There is also reason 
for doubt whether, the wing tip in itself 
creates an extra shoe demand in the 
men’s field. Again it is in women’s 
shoes that this type of construction 
may have accounted for some of the 
growth in per capita demand. Other 
processes, constructions or designs pro- 
hibited by the order are important only 
in highly limited fields and possibility 
of substitution in consumer demand is 
not necessarily excluded by the order. 

M-217 is a war measure; it will re- 
quire adjustment and readjustment in 
the shoe industry. There is no reason, 
however, to expect that the order will 
disrupt the basic framework of modern 
shoe production and distribution. The 
great bulk of civilian requirements can 
and will be met within the terms of 
the order. 





School Atmosphere 
In Shoe Display 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Ordinary five-cent 
notebooks set the theme for display of 
back-to-school shoes at Charles Kushins 
Company, Oakland, Cal., last Fall, and 
provided “props” good for this and 
future years. 

The notebooks were the spiral-bind- 
ing type, 8% in. x 11 in., large enough 
to make a good-sized sign when opened 


up. These were arranged at various 
points throughout the display, some flat 
on the floor and others slanted. Large 
script lettering in red across the open 
pages read “Back to School.” 
Instead of price, style, or special 
messages being worked out on note- 
books, spoiling their use at some future 
date, blackboards, whose chalk-marks 
could be rubbed out, carried the spe- 
cial messages. School bags, erasers, 
and other such items dressed up the 
displays with good atmospheric effect. 
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War Topics on Boston Conference Program 


Annual Distribution Meeting Bids Fair to Be Stimulating, 
with Well-Known Speakers Scheduled to Address 
Gathering Next Month 


Boston, Mass.—This year’s Boston 
Conference on Distribution, to be held 
October 5 and 6 at the Hotel Statler, 
will, in the language of Daniel Bloom- 
field, its director, “present a compre- 
hensive appraisal of the forces at work 
shaping the immediate future of our 
business world. These are momentous 
times, and business must do more con- 
structive thinking if it wishes to pre- 
serve its future.” Sponsored by the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in cooperation 
with the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University College of Business 
Administration and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, this conference 
has come to be an important factor in 
influencing business thinking in all 
parts of the country. There are few 
sections from which executives do not 
come to attend its sessions. 

Included among the speakers during 
the two-day meeting will be Joseph B. 
Eastman, director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, who will speak on 
“Transportation Under National De- 
fense”; Harold Butler, British Minister 
to the United States, “War and Indus- 
try in Great Britain”; Sir Louis Beale, 
member of the British Supply Council 
in North America, “Distribution’s Part 
in Winning the War”; Eric Hodgins, 
editorial vice-president of Time, Inc., 
“Journalism’s Function in a War 
World”; Merle Fainsod, director, Retail 
Trade and Services Division, Office of 
Price Administration, “The Retailer 
Fights Inflation”; David C. Prince, 
Vice-president, General Electric Co., 
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DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


Director of the Boston Conference 
+ on Distribution 


“Post War Planning for Distribution”; 
Robert R. Nathan, chairman, Planning 
Committee, War Production Board, 
“Planning for Post War Adjustment”; 
Donald K. David, dean, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
presiding at one of the luncheon ses- 
sions; Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, subject unan- 
nounced; David E. Grant, foreign 
counsel, Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem, “Trade and Friendship with Latin 
America”; Melvin T. Copeland, econo- 
mist, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, “Industrial 
Demand in the Switch-Back Period”; 
Malcolm P. McNair, also of Harvard, 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 
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Dr. John Arthur Wilson 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Funeral services 
were held here Sept. 14 for Dr. John 


Arthur Wilson, 52, internationally 
known chemist and for 17 years asso- 
ciated with A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., 
who died recently in a New York City 
hospital. 

A native of Chicago, Dr. Wilson 
joined the Gallun tannery in 1912 and 
became chief chemist in 1916, a position 
he held until 1929. In that year he was 
awarded the Chandler medal by Colum- 
bia University for outstanding work in 
chemistry. The Nichols medal was 
awarded to him in 1931 by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society for the outstand- 
ing contribution to literature in the 
field of leather, sanitation and colloid 
chemistry. In 1929 he received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science degree from 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. 
Wilson published more than 100 scien- 
tific papers dealing largely with leather 
manufacture and the chemistry of sani- 
tation and sewage disposal. He wrote 
“The Chemistry of Leather Manufac- 
ture,” which is considered the standard 
work on the subject in a number of 
countries. 

Upon leaving the Gallun company, 
Dr. Wilson formed the firm of John 
Arthur Wilson, Inc., consulting chem- 
ists, with an office in Milwaukee and a 
laboratory in Chicago. In 1938 he left 
Milwaukee to become technical director 
for Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. Since 
1940 he had been a consulting chemist 
for tanneries with offices in New York 
City. 

Surviving are his widow, Wyn- 
naretta; a daughter, Wynne; his 
mother, Mrs. E. C. Wilson; a sister, 
Mrs. Ruth Webster; a brother, Harold 
B., and another brother, C. V. Wilson. 
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THE @. &. Slater NAME ON A SHOE INSURES QUALITY 





Suggested 
Retail Price 


$8.95 


In 


Black for WAVES 


Style No. 9010 


Brown for WAACS 


Style No. 9005 


@ These C. B. Slater quality shoes are 
designed for WAVES and WAACS (and 


Send for Catalog 


It illustrates the complete 
C. B. Slater line of Styles- 
IN-Stock. 


those who wish they were). They will 
meet with ready sale to all defense 
minded and professional women. 





C. B. SLATER COMPANY, South Braintree, Mass. 


Quality Shoe Makers since 1890 





War Topics on 
Conference Program 
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“Post War Problems of Private Enter- 
prise”; W. S. Landis, vice president, 
American Cyanamid Co., “Meeting the 
Materials Problem Through Chemis- 
try”; Edward L. Bernays, public rela- 
tions counsel, “The Future of Private 
Enterprise”; Julius Hirsch, OPA con- 
sultant, “The Organization of the Post 
War Business World During War”; Leo 
M. Cherne, executive secretary, The 
Research Institute of America, “The 
Critical Challenge for Private Enter- 
prise”; Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh, direc- 
tor of the Public Relations Division, 
Services of Supply, War Department, 
“The Progress of the War”; Henry 
Bristol, president, Bristol-Myers Co., 
“Problems of a Consumer Goods Manu- 
facturer under Wartime Restrictions.” 

An important and entirely new fea- 
ture of the conference will be a session 
devoted to “What’s Ahead for Distribu- 
tion—As Business Paper Editors See 
it.” Those taking part will be C. F. 
Hughes, J. B. Wallach and Harvey 
Runner, business editors, respectively, 
of the New York Times, New York 
Sun and New York Herald-Tribune; 
Fred V. Cole, The Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone; John Cornell, Paper Mill 
News; Frank Cogan, Food Field Re- 
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porter; M. M. Zimmerman, Super Mar- 
ket Merchandising; Edgar A. Grun- 
wald, Business Week; Philip Salisbury, 
Sales Management; Earl W. Elhart, 
Women’s Wear Daily; Godfrey Lebhar, 
Chain Store Age; O. Fred Rost, Whole- 
saler’s Salesman; Herbert L. Stephen, 
Printers’ Ink; and Julian Elfenbein, 
House Furnishing Review. 


Award Contracts for Heel 
Bases and Rubber Heels 


Boston, Mass.—Award of contracts 
to make 1,700,000 pairs of leather heel 
bases and 850,000 pairs of rubber heels 
with wood cores has been announced 
at the local Quartermaster Depot, as 
follows: 

Leather heel bases—Renton Heel 
Co., 439,000 pairs; Leighton Heel and 
Counter Corporation, 323,400 pairs; 
Leighton Heel Co., 937,600 pairs. 

Rubber heels — Seiberling Rubber 
Co., 140,840 pairs; Panther-Panco Rub- 
ber Co., 36,160; Monarch Rubber Co., 
243,600; Hood Rubber Co., 337,000; and 
International Shoe Co., 92,400. 

Marshall, Meadows & Stewart has 
been awarded a contract to make 978 
pairs of shoes for the WAACs; and 
the Green Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany is to manufacture 24 pairs of 
black shoes and 12 pairs of white, both 
for Army nurses. 


To Hold Spring 
Buying Convention 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Midwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, affiliated with 
the National Shoe Travelers, will hold 
their early Spring buying sales conven- 
tion at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Octo- 
ber 25 and 26. This territory comprises 
the states of Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and a few adjacent towns in 
Western Iowa. 

The usual stag party for the sales- 
men will be held the night of October 
24, and a noon-day luncheon is sched- 
uled for Monday, October 26. Reserva- 
tions should be directed to Jules 
Drolick, Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 


Promoted by 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


Boston, Mass.—The W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. announces the appointment of 
Joseph I. McCarthy as merchandise 


JOSEPH |. McCARTHY 


manager and buyer of accessories for 
all the Douglas shoe stores. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy came with the Douglas Shoe 
Co. in August 1935 as a salesman in 
their Providence store. The following 
years saw him manager of the New 
Haven store, manager of the Providence 
store, and in 1940 he was appointed 
district manager of the entire Connecti- 
cut division. 


Davis Manages Stetson Shop 


New Yorx.—Jeff Davis, former trea- 
surer of Cammeyer Fifth Avenue, is in 
charge of the Stetson Shoe Shop at 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New 
York City, effective immediately. 


Enlists in Army 


St. Louis, Mo.—F red Entchelmeyer of 
Spalsbury - Steis- Deevers Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, recently enlisted in the 
United States Army. Mr. Entchelmeyer 
was in charge of this firm’s St. Louis 
sample room and sales office. He is 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks near 
St. Louis. He served in the Medical 
Corps of World War I. 
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Queen City Shoe Club 
Closes Clubrooms 


CINCINNATI, O.—At a special meet- 
ing called on Sept. 3, the Queen City 
Shoe Club at Cincinnati voted to close 
the clubrooms in the Hotel Gibson for 
the duration, to sell its property, and 
to turn over to the Midwest Shoe Fair 
committee a balance of funds in its 
treasury. The meeting was also the 
occasion of a farewell dinner given the 
president, Ira M. Longini, who recently 
enlisted in the United States Naval 
Reserve and is expected to be called 
for active duty shortly. Mr. Longini 
was presented with a farewell gift of 
a handsome wallet and a “doop kit”. 

The Queen City Shoe Club is made 
up of Cincinnati’s leading shoe manu- 
facturers, retailers, and traveling men. 
In addition to Mr. Longini, the officers 
consist of Albert Klinkicht, first vice- 
president; Eugene Held, second vice- 
president; Edward S. Horwitz, secre- 
tary, and Henry Momper, treasurer. 
The trustees consist of Edward C. Horn, 
Joseph Stern, Frank X. O’Brien, Max 
Kraus and William Newbold. The mem- 
bership voted to maintain its organiza- 
tion set-up for the duration, giving its 
present, Mr. Longini, a leave of ab- 
sence until his return from active duty 
with the Navy. 

Mr. Longini is president of Air 
Kushin Shoes, Inc,, of Cincinnati, O. 
He has been active in shoe manufactur- 
ing since 1928, having been associated 
with the former Mann and Longini 
Shoe Company, The Charles Longini & 
Sons Company, and later the Longini 
Shoe Manufacturing Company which 
was succeeded by Air Kushin Shoes, 
Inc., in 1939. 


Injured in Maneuvers 


BuFrFALO, N. Y.—Sgt. Michael San- 
tereole well known Buffalo shoe retailer, 
was seriously injured recently during 
the maneuvers of the 74th Regiment 
state guard at Camp Smith, Peekskill, 
N. Y. He has been confined to the base 
hospital. Sergt. Santercole was a 
World War veteran and saw service in 
the battle of Verdun. He is a director 
af the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, also a director of The Buf- 
falo Retailers’ Association. He con- 
ducts one of the most progressive shoe 
stores in Buffalo. 


Henry C. Zeller 


BurraLo, N. Y¥.—Henry C. Zeller, 
leather man, died recently at the age of 
82. At the age of 18 Mr. Zeller was 
salesman for his father’s leather busi- 
ness, which was then known as Laub & 
Zellers. In 1888 the firm dissolved 
partnership and Mr. Zeller’s father 
formed company known as G. F. Zel- 
ler’s Sons. G. Frederick Zeller died in 
1907, and Henry C. Zeller succeeded 
him as president, remaining in that of- 
fice until 1941. 

Mr. Zeller is survived by a sister, a 
faughter and a brother. 
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FOR OFFICERS 


OF THE.ARMED SERVICES ONLY!! 
* * 


There aren’t enough of 
these Colt “‘Quality,” 
strictly military, shoes to 
go around although we 
civilians would like to 
wear them. If you have 
an Officer trade you will 
do well with them be- 
cause they fit within the 
officer's budget. 


Wholesale at $5.00 per pair 





: PLEASE: Not a pair for Civilian Wear!” 





For dress purposes or 
on maneuvers these 
four styles complete a 
“Shoe Task Force.” 
You are in the mili- 
tary business when 
vou stock them. 


Wholesale at $6.00 per pair 








Catalog R-517 on Request 


Manufacturers of Military Leather Goods 


SAM BROWNE BELTS—GARRISON BELTS 
PUTTEES—HOLSTERS 
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Workshoes 








MEN'S & BOYS" WORK SHOES 


| 
| 


ROBERTS-HART, INC. 
KEENE, N. H. 
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Bowling Shoes 
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PROFESSIONAL 

BOWLING SHOES 
To retail at Combination soles 
$2.95 $3.95 Right foot 


$4.50 up. Rubber sole 


Rubber heel 
Left feot 

Leather sole 

Rubber heel 
Write for 
catalogue 

BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
58th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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Children's Shoes 
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MOTHER'S FIRST CHOICE! 
because they are WASHABLE 
No. 1390-White 
Showing Cowboy Boots will be sent upon 
uest 


Genuine Leather Velvet Soles 
Sizes 1-4@.79 
req 5 
CHESTER A. YARD CO. 


"In Stock 
\ na oc. 
S, 
New Fall Circular 























The C. A. Haines | 
Shoes for Children 


IN STOCK 


te retail 
$2.00 te $3.00 
2-6 CD, 6%-8 
BCD, 8% - 12 
BCD, all colors 


Fies-A-Proved (Cushion 
construction, soft and 
smorth inside, scientif- 
ically designed; ail 
leather. Write for Cata- 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., 


508 S. Peoria St. 
also carried in stock by | 
American Shoe Co., . Freiburger & Bro. Co., | 
E. Columbia 8t., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


s2104 | 
White Elk 
Mfrs. 

Chicago | 


e 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . 


Would Protest Ban On Two-Color Shoes 





Miami Merchant Says They Consume No More Leather than 
Shoes in One Color, Yet Help Maintain 
Spirit in Wartime 


MIAMI—Taking the position that 
shoes made of leathers in two or more 
colors, which are banned under the re- 
cent Conservation Order M-217, require 
no more leather than those in one color, 
Morris L. Cowen, president of Cowen- 
Bulbin Shoe Stores, Inc., who operate 
two stores ,here and one at Miami 
Beach, has addressed the following let- 
ter to the National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation, urging that organization to 
protest against this particular prohi- 
bition of the conservation order: 

“International News Service report 
from Washington September 10th 
states that two-color shoes are out for 
the duration in order to divert much 
needed shoe leather to the armed forces. 
We fail to see where shoes made of two 
leathers and even varied colored shoes 
use any more leather than a one-color 
shoe, and two-color shoes certainly 
don’t use any more time in manufac- 
ture. 

“Our military officers look smart, 
efficient and full of confidence in their 
dress uniforms of two-tone effects so 
why should civilians be dressed or shod 
in somber colors? 

“In war times the spirit and morale 
of civilians should be kept up—espe- 
cially the Mothers, sisters and wives 
whose sons, brothers and husbands are 
in our fighting forces. To most 
Mothers who lose a son, it doesn’t make 
much difference for quite some time 
who wins or loses a war. To them, all 
seems lost in their own personal loss. 
Our women should dress with a bit of 
gaiety in times like these so that the 
serious casualties of war might be for- 
gotten once in a while—so that the male 
population both civilian and military 
should look upon a well-dressed woman 
with a glow of admiration and feel 
proud to be fighting for freedom, the 
pursuit of happiness and the women 
and children at home. 

“If our women are dressed in drab 
shades without a dash of color they will 
be colorless and most of them will look 
very solemn and somber. 

“Let’s. not dampen our ardor, espe- 
cially when there is nothing to be 
gained and much to lose. Let’s give our 
beautiful women beautiful shoes—two- 


color shoes—shoes with a splash of 
color and beauty. 


“The American shoe manufacturer 
has in the past quarter of a century 
been the envy and the inspiration of the 
entire shoe world. The retailer with 
his ingenuity and his creative ability 
has taken the commonplace business of 
covering feet and made it one of the 
most outstanding industries in the 
United States and of first importance in 
the shoe world. 

“We have been in business 31 years 
... well over a quarter of a century and 
without wishing to appear egotistical, 
we feel we have created styles, com- 
bined colors and helped build spring 
and summer styles every year during 
this time. Thirty-one years is a long 
time—the better part of a life time... 
our slogan ‘5 Months Ahead of the 
Nation’ is known throughout the U. §. 
and Canada where well-dressed men 
and women gather. We, as well as 
many of the retailers and manufac- 
turers of better grades of footwear, 
have worked diligently the past quarter 
of a century and brought up a new 
industry out of an old and common- 
place affair. 

“Just as long as we don’t retard the 
war effort and two-color shoes can’t do 
that—let’s protest, explain and ask our 
Government not to kill off our business 
and industry needlessly . . . we must do 
business so as to pay taxes and pay for 
the successful war effort and victory 
which we have no doubt will be ours. 

“While the writer has one son in the 
armed forces and another in military 
college soon to join, he feels that an 
atmosphere of national mourning 
would lower their spirit rather than 
enhance it. 

“Let’s put smiles of admiration on 
the faces of members of our armed 
forces and civilians when they see 
their Mothers, sisters, sweethearts and 
wives—let’s not lower their morale by 
the drab appearance of a solid black 
dress, a pair of black shoes, topped with 
a solid black hat . . . let’s not have 
mourning . . . let’s not wear SACK- 
CLOTH ... let there be a little gaiety 
of appearance—a little splash of color.” 





Store Manager Joins 
Marine Corps 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Resigning as 
manager of Wilton’s Buster Brown 
Shoe Store at Walla Walla, Howard B. 
Michels left Walla Walla recently for 
enlistment in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
He had been with the Wilton’s shoe 
firm for the past nine years—the last 
five as manager. He has been an avia- 


tion sportsman for several year, and 
had also been most active in the retail 
trade council of Walla Walla. 

Cecil E. Crawford has been advanced 
from assistant manager to fill the posi- 
tion of manager of the shoe store. Mr. 
Crawford had been with the Buster 
Brown shoe stores previously in Wen- 
atchee, Omak and in Walla Walla for 
seven years. He had some time ago 
operated his own shoe store in Omak. 
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Designer of Suedes 
Wins Award 


DALLAS, TEXAS—One of the three 


winners of the Nieman-Marcus annual | 
awards for distinguished service in the | 


field of fashion this year was Miss 


Voris of Voris Suedes, designer of shoes | 
and suede garments and furnishings. | 
The awards were presented recently at | 
the Dallas 1942 Fashion Exposition | 


which this year marked the 35th anni- 
versary of the Nieman-Marcus store. 

Noted for her work in designing 
suede garments for both men and 
women, Voris has a large clientele 
among the Hollywood stars, including 
Claudette Colbert, Bette Davis, Irene 
Dunne and Clark Gable. Draped suede 
evening dresses are among her special- 
ties, but she has also achieved success 
in designing coats, ties and shirts in 
suede for men. Originally a creator of 
shoes and suede household furnishings, 
Voris still designs shoes for a number 
of her customers. 


Feature Black as 
Promotional Color 


Detroit, MicH.—The sustaining im- 
portance of black and its possibilities | 
as a good promotional color are demon- | 


strated by the shoe department of the 


J. L. Hudson Company. This store has | 


been featuring “Dull Black” for acces- 


sories including shoes, hats, gloves, | 
jewelry, and handbags. Featured as | 
“Bright Companions in Dull Black” | 
which “Carry your Wardrobe from Fall | 


to Winter.” Legend on the promotion 
reads, “Accessories in Dull Black are 
the complement of the bright, gay col- 
ors of Autumn, yet foreshadow the ele- 
gance of Winter fashions. Dull Black 
accessories give your wardrobe a time- 
less look—are ideal as a transition from 


Autumn to Winter wear. You'll want | 
to choose Dull Black because it has a 
gracious look, a simple elegance and a | 


faultless chic.” 


Revise Store Hours 
SPOKANE, WaASH.—Spokane stores 


have made a second change in store | 


hours. The first, announced several 
weeks ago, called for the larger down- 
town stores to remain open until 9 
P.M. and was to have gone into effect 
on Monday, Sept. 14. This was to 
allow the large number of war workers 
stationed in this vicinity and who work 
long hours, an opportunity to shop. 
Before this became effective, however, 
the Spokane War Transportation Com- 
mittee requested the cooperation of all 


retail stores in a further adjustment of | ‘ “ats y 
| Send in your customer problem and your winning answer ina It matches leather grains... 


hours. In response, the Spokane Re- 
tail Trade Bureau issued a bulletin giv- 
ing new hours and secured signatures 
of downtown shoe, department, and ap- 
parel stores indicating that the over- 
whelming majority will comply. The 
revised hours are: Mondays, 12 noon 
to 9 P.M.; Tuesdays through Fridays, 


A.M. to 6 P.M. 
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| “Pyraheel” plastic heel covering. This scuffless 


| manufacturers use it. Any manufacturer can. 


| de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


Siu lae-’PY RAHEEL” 


10:15 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Saturdays, 10 | 


How | helped my customer 


-and won $10, too! 


Winning situation submitted by: 
Mr. John |. Jacobs .. . Paris Footwear 

















1. SAYS THE WOMAN IN DEFENSE—“Mr. Shoeman, my husband is in the air force, 
so I’ve gone to work in an airplane factory. Scuffed heels are one of my big 
problems.” 


























2. WINNING MANEUVER ... Dive into a talk about Scuffless “Pyraheel.” Explain 
how light it is...how it resists scratching, denting, fading, peeling. It is news 
and means extra wear. Usually, any woman in defense will take the shoes you 
offer on the spot. 





> Tell the walking world about Du Pont 


wonder can be used wherever leather heel cov- 
erings are used. It mashes leather grains—gives 
rock-like wear and plenty of wartime talking 
points at no extra cost! Specify “Pyraheel.” Most 


y 


“PYRAHEEL” 


. is a plastic that replaces 
HERE'S HOW YOU WIN A SIO PRIZE leather beel coverings. 
set like the above. For every set used, Du Pont will pay $10. In resists scuffs, scar, 
case two or more identical winners are submitted, the full Li : ‘ere 
, , St : 
amount of the prize will be paid to each . . .Write E. I. du Pont peeling, fading, staining 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 


and 
POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried In Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 


Holliston, Massachusetts 








Union Made 
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Bowling Shoes 


Or err 
$ 90 asco 
° BOWLING SHOES 
up and OXFORDS 


20 STYLES IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


All reg. combination soles 
Right foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S#.,N.Y.C.ff 
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Riding Boots 
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IN STOCK 
FOR MEN, WOMEN 
and CHILDREN 
a | 
JODHPUR & FIELD | 
BOOTS 
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EDGAR S. KIEFER TAN 
TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SALES: CHICAGO, 223 W. LAKE ST. « BOSTON, 42 LNCOUN ST. 


















PIGSKIN 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS : WELTING 

























Clever Window Dramatizes Merchandise 









Seattle, Wash.—Nordstrom's recently installed this window which caused much 
favorable comment. It was put in on the day on which two leading Seattle 
papers published a special section devoted to “Women at Work in a World at 
War.” The tires were borrowed from a rubber salvage company, were heavily 
gilded, and in the center of each was hung a pair of shoes suspended from the top 
by a red, white and blue ribbon. S. P. Thompson prepared and installed the display. 





Choose Dates for 


Northwest Show 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The North- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Association 
has announced Sunday to Tuesday, 
Nov. 8 to 10, inclusive, as the dates for 
their shoe show. Convention will be 
held at Radisson Hotel, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. This convention will be super- 
vised by the same committee who took 
care of the May show: Max Ellenstein 
as chairman, assisted by Elmer C. 
York, Tad Gallagher, Claude Sheldon, 
A. C. Pett and Frank Langer. 

Reservations are near the 100 mark 
and with the conservation thought in 
mind as regards tires and gas, priori- 
ties and shortages of merchandise af- 
fecting deliveries, the Northwestern 
convention bids fair to be the largest 
convention ever held in this area. An 
elaborate entertainment program is 
being planned. 

Further reservations, as yet, are 
being accepted by Max Ellenstein, 
chairman of the shoe show, care-Radis- 
son Hotel, Minagapolis, Minn. 





Plum Promoted 
For Accessories 


CHICAGO—Plum is receiving consider- 
able emphasis and promotion as an ac- 
cessory color, particularly in shoes, at 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Accessory 
collections show plum in shoes, hand- 
bags, gloves, and costume jewelry. One 
recent promotion read, “We're still 
Pium Crazy this year over Sugar Plum, 
that pungent pulsating purple you went 
mad about last year—now brighter, 


lighter, more maddening than ever be- 
fore. Deep, delicious accessories. Su- 
per-intense climax for your Fall beiges, 
your navy blues. Pretty paradox with 
all pastels. Morale lifter for most 
everything you own.” 


San Francisco Personals 


Guy E. Thorn has replaced H. E. 
Robison as manager of the shoe de- 
partment at Roos Bros. Mr. Robison 
has gone into the Army. 

Carl Esterbloom, formerly manager 
of the downstairs shoe department of 
the Emporium has joined the Red 
Cross. Charles Nelson succeeded Mr. 
Esterbloom as manager. 

Miss Maraldine McCubbin is now in 
charge of the Style and Training 
Course of the Emporium, succeeding 
Miss Tova L. Petersen who joined the 
WAVES. 


Two Stores Remodel 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Priorities are 
hard to get, but nevertheless, two Spo- 
kane shoe stores are taking on a fresh 
new aspect. Feltman & Curme’s store 
has completed a remodeling program. 
The entire store front has been changed 
and some beautiful new display win- 
dows installed. 

The other rearranging and remodel- 
ing program is at the Crescent Depart- 
ment store’s downstairs shoe depart- 
ment. Here the shoe section will be 
newly and more prominently located. 
The main shoe section was only re- 
cently reopened after being enlarged 
and remodeled, and now the basement 
section is being changed to keep pace. 
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For Posting Your 
CEILING PRICES 
(also your selling prices) 
for EACH STOCK NUMBER 


on your 


CARTONS 


1 BELLAIRE SHOE 





Serve Today’s Needs... 
ForSurvival Tomorrow 


EMEMBER, as you serve and support women’s 
shoe needs today, so will they support your store 


You Thus Maintain a 


rl 














slip. 











Actual Size after 1” Top 
(gummed) Folds over 
Top Edge ef Carton. 
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1 Visual and Factual 
Record for Official 
Checking Against 
Wholesale Invoices; 


handy for filing with 
your duplicate sales 


50c per Gross 
$2.50 per 1000 
$6.75 per 3000 
$11.25 per 5000 
Check with Order 
Unless C.O.D. Preferred 


> =». @ 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State 
Chicago, Ill. 


+ *. * 





GLORIA 


Street 
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Heads Shoe Department 


LEBANON, N. H.—Fifield’s, in the 
Bank Block here, has announced that 
Earl P. Brown has been engaged to 
head its shoe department. He is a 
World War veteran and has had many 
years’ experience in buying and selling 
shoes. 

Carl N. Howe, who formerly oper- 
ated a shoe store of his own in town, is 
also connected with Fifield’s shoe de- 
partment. 


Awarded Minute Man Flag 


RoOcHESTER, N. H.—The Dix Heel 
Corp., which has 98 per cent of its em- 
ployees enrolled in the payroll allot- 
ment plan to purchase war stamps and 
bonds with 10 per cent of their wages, 
has been authorized by the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department to raise a Minute Man 
flag. John Johnson is superintendent 
of the plant. 


Grant Vacations with Pay 


NEWMARKET, N. H.—The Sam Smith 
Shoe Corp., of this town, has announced 
a full week’s vacation with pay for em- 
ployees next year, starting in July. 

In order to qualify for the vacations, 
Workers must have been on the payroll 
for eight months prior to next July 1. 
Remuneration will be the average week- 
ly earnings of the individual worker. 
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Former Shoe Man 
Joins Coast Guard 


St. Louts, Mo.—L. R. (Snub) Por- 
ter, who is a well known retail shoe 
man in Western Kentucky, has volun- 


L. R. PORTER 


teered his services to the Coast Guard 
as a Second Class Seaman. Mr. Porter 
worked on the road as assistant sales- 
men for Rice-O’Neill, and for several 
years was with Watkin’s and Bright’s, 
both of Paducah, Ky. 

At the beginning of the war, Mr. 
Porter recognized an obligation to his 
country, and resigned his position, be- 


tomorrow. Thoughtful merchants from coast to coast 
feature Bellaire’s Foortoose Shoes, and Comrort- 
ABLES steadily. Because air-cushion tailoring in Bellaires 
spells genuine comfort, because they are snug-fitting, 
because they look well, wear long. Because Bellaires 


are designed for service and 
for after-work relaxing; and 
are helping women “Keep 


Their Feet” in today’s jobs. 





Write for Fall 1942 Catalog 
of In-Stock Styles 


$5, TO #6 
RETAILERS 


* 


No. 1510 — Mat Kid 
also in Brown Kid 


AAA to D 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY. PORTLAND, ME 


4OLME TICKNEY 6 W KER IN 


coming associated with the Atlas Pow- 
der Co. in Paducah. With further de- 
velopments of the war and a desire to 
get into active service, he took this most 
recent step. It is his intention to re- 
enter the shoe business at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 


Style Show for Women at War 


SAN FRANcisco—While style shows 
seem to be out for the duration, O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Company held a very 
successful fashion show for “Women 
at War” recently. The show, held in 
the evening, devoted proceeds to the 
San Francisco League for Service Men. 
It featured uniforms for volunteer 
workers; uniforms for women in ship- 
yards; and the seven types of uniforms 
used in the Red Cross; also uniforms 
of AWVS; WAAC; WAVES, and 
ATA. Appropriate shoes for various 
types of uniforms were also shown, and 
a champagne bar added to the proceeds. 


Aviation Shoes Selling 


SAN FRANCISCco — Shoes for aviators 
of the monk type, with buckle, are 
meeting with strong demand on the 
Coast. One store reported difficulty in 
keeping up their stock as wives of 
pilots flying in foreign Pacific areas 
are buying several pairs for their hus- 
bands who are unable to obtain them 
in Australia and other countries. 
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FINEST MAKES OF 


CURRENT CANCELLATIONS 
We are the largest distributors of top- 





grade current shoes from 15 of the lead- 
ing St. Louis factories | 
AT-A-PRICE } 

MEN'S — WOMEN’S — CHILDREN’S } 
M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 

\ 1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. J | 
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Men's Shoes 
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America’s BEST KNOWN SHOES 


Inquire regarding 
DOUGLAS FRANCHISE 
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Riding Boots 
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LADIES’ 
JODHPUR BOOTS 
10 STYLES IN STOCK 


$910 up 


IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SEND FOR CATALOG 












$s 
No. 830 


ARNOFF SHOE CO. INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C. 





Thomas F. Matthews 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Thomas F. 
Matthews, for many years superinten- 
dent of the East Side plant of the J. F. 
McElwain Shoe Co. and later serving 
in a similar capacity at the Craddock- 
Ferry Shoe Co. in Lynchburg, Va., died 
here recently. He was born in Ireland 
and came to this country more than 65 
years ago. He was a member of the 
Bishop Chevrus Fourth Degree Assem- 
bly of the Knights of Columbus in Bos- 


ton. 
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Stores Cooperate 
For Men’s Shoe Week 


Sparta, Wis.—Local shoe dealers— 
Dodge & Davis, Felland’s Shoe Store, 
Arenz Shoe Co. and Penney’s—observed 
National Men’s Shoe Week with a co- 
operative newspaper advertisement 
captioned: “Men! You’re entitled to 
know about Fall shoes!” 

Copy went on to state: “Local mer- 
chants assure no immediate shortage, 
but counsel care in buying and care af- 
ter buying. Waste not—want not. With 
civilian shoe production declining, in- 
telligent conservation is in order. Here 
is the situation in a nutshell—Right 
now, there are plenty of men’s shoes for 
civilians. But that’s due to the stock on 
hand. 

“In 1943 probably not over half as 
many shoes for civilians will be made 
as this year; the production decline is 
already pnder way, as military needs 
grow bigger and bigger. Already all 
the sole leather of the better weights 
required by military forces are frozen. 

“From now on we’re going to draw 
on that ‘stock pile’ of manufactured 
shoes to supplement smaller production. 
So, every one of us must practice intel- 
ligent conservation, which means, first 
of all ‘choose the right shoes for your 
job’. 

“For example, a shoe that might 
wear an office man for two or three 
years, and be an economical shoe at its 
higher price. would go to pieces in two 
or three weeks if worn for rough farm 
or garden work or in any other place 
that requires especially tough leather. 
So choose the shoes for your job, and 
try to have two pairs so that you can 
alternate them. A day’s rest between 
wearings greatly prolongs the life of 
shoes. 

“The local stores listed here invite 
vou to come in and see the new Fall 
shoes and discuss the situation so that 
you may understand and appreciate 
what the shoe set-up is now and what 
it appears to be for the future.” 





Promote Children’s Shoes 


CHICAGO—As possibilities for novelty 
promotions are gradually decreasing in 
the adult retail shoe field, more and 
more stores and departments are turn- 
ing to the children’s and teen age mar- 
kets with special enthusiasm. 

The current Fall back-to-school sea- 
son has brought more emphasis and 
more attention to shoe merchandising 
to the younger crowd than ever before. 
A leader in this regard has been Mar- 
shall Field & Company which followed 
up some excellent college shoe and 
wardrobe promotions with some equally 
as effective to the high school group. A 
wide variety of clothes suggested for 
back-to-school wear were assembled in 
a special section and the youthful cus- 
tomers urged to “Have the high-school 
look of °42.” Saddle shoes played a 
leading role in the suggestions although 
moccasins also appear to be favorites 
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COLONIAL 


NATURAL SOLE 


SPLITS 


Their firmness makes edge set- 
ting easier and better. That and 
uniform color make better look- 
ing, easier-to-sell shoes and 
slippers. Samples on request. 


COLONIAL TANNING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


also producers of work shoe splits 
and Colonial Patent 
















with the younger crowd. One good 
sized advertisement by this firm was 
devoted entirely to a spectator pump 
referred to as a high school favorite. It 
was featured in sizes 4 to 11 and in 
widths AAAA to C. 

Chain stores, too, have this Fall fea- 
tured school shoes more than ever be- 
fore. Maling’s, dealing in the low price 
field, ran a clever advertisement en- 
titled “Neat Tricks for Slick Chicks” 
showing both dressy and sport shoes in 
low heels. Feltman & Curme, which 
just went into the children’s shoe busi- 
ness last vear ran a half column on 
children’s shoes. 


Robert M. Bostwick 


JANESVILLE, Wis. — Robert M. Bost- 
wick, 82, president of J. M. Bostwick 
& Sons, local department store, died 
recently at his home here. Mr. Bost- 
wick had been associated with the firm 
for the last 63 years and was its head 
since 1910. He is survived by a broth- 
er, three sisters, a half-brother and a 
half-sister. 





Ad Man Commissioned Ensign 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— Roger W. Le 
Grand, advertising assistant at the 
Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
has been commissioned an ensign in the 
naval reserve and ordered to report to 
a naval training station. 
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Winter Footwear 
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SKI BOOTS 


Men's and Women's 
Designed by Swiss ski experts 
IN STOCK 


$2.85 up 





ICE SKATE 
OUTFITS 


Men's, Women's and 
Children's 
Hockey, Racing ond 
Figure Outfits 


25 Styles 
IN STOCK 


$2.75 up 


Send for 
Catalog (S 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 








Invite Mail Order Business 


Batavia, N. Y.—Knox & Dispenza, 
shoe retailers, recently published an ad 
showing folks how they could save gas 
and rubber when shopping for shoes 
by ordering from this store. The ad 
copy was especially directed at former 
customers. 

Copy said, “In years past it has been 
our policy to make a record of the 
name and address, size and style of 
every pair of shoes sold to adults in 
our store. We then place them on file 
so that it would be possible for the 
customer to order shoes and get the 
correct size and style, without having 
to come in and be fitted. All that is 
necessary for a customer to do is to 
drop us a card or give us a ring on 
the telephone. We recognize the fact 
that due to gas rationing and tire ra- 
tioning, it will be impossible for some 
people to come in to be fitted. 

“Can we be of service to you? Write 
is.” 


Delman Presents New 
Fashion Displays 


SAN FRANcIscoO—H. B. Delman pre- 
sented a two-day fashion shoe display 
at Ransohoff’s, bringing with him a 
caravan of custom shoes. In it were 
trimly tailored street shoes, the suit 
pumps, dressy sling pumps and sandals, 
evening slippers and jewel-studded 
clogs. 
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Open Health Spot Shoe Store 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—A Health Spot 
Shoe Store has been opened here under 
the management of M. J. McIntyre, vet- 
eran shoe store operator. Situated at 
106 North Second Street, the store 
building has been completely remodeled 
to accommodate the new shoe business. 


Middendorf Assistant 
To Manager 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Rodes Rapier 
Co., men’s store, has announced the re- 
cent addition of Ben Middendorf, to its 
shoe department. Mr. Middendorf for 
a number of years was manager in 
Louisville for the Florsheim Company, 
but retired from business some years 
ago. This Summer he came with the 
company to fill in while one of its men 
was recovering from an injury, and his 
temporary stay developed into a per- 
manent one. 

Mr. Middendorf, an old-time baseball 
player, and ball club manager, prob- 
ably knows more baseball players and 
baseball men than any one man in 
Louisville. The old Florsheim store, 
while he was with it, was a clearing 
house for baseball information. 

Mr. Middendorf will be an assistant 
to Fred B. Kohler, manager of the 
Rodes Rapier shoe department. 





What’s New 


For Displaying Men’s Shoes 


~ Aan wee 


Auburn, N. Y. — Tre-Ettes, a new type 
form for the display of men's shoes, 
have been introduced by Shoe Form 
Company. They are complete units which 
fit into shoes quickly and easily and 
which stay in place. Tre-Ettes are made 
in two colors—mahogany and black. In 
the shoes these forms give the impres- 
sion of heavy, rugged trees with an 
attractive lustrous appearance. 
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SHOE CarTOn|ABELS 
JAE Labsl makEs 
THE Jpackagée— 
TOLMAN: DAVIDSON 


—ADVERTISING PRESS 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Women's Shoes 
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K 3454 Patent-hi heel—open 
toe 


Girdle 


K 3455 Patent - continental 
heel—open toe 
K 3456 Patent-hi 

closed toe 


K 3494 Suede-hi heel—open 
toe 


heel — 


K 3495 Suede-cuban heel— 
open toe 
K 3496 Suede-hi 
closed toe 
G 3484 Green crocodile-hi 
heel—open toe 
. 3484 Brown crocodile-hi 
heel—open toe 
R 3484 Red crocodile-hi heel 
—open toe 
$1.90 less 5% 30 days 
Widths AA te C 
Sizes 3% te 10 
Extra charge on small orders 


GROVES SHOE COMPANY 
311 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Write for felder 


heel — 








SANDLER 
OF BOSTON 


WARNING ¥ 
“The Bushwacker” 


PROTECTED 


By U.S. patent 
number 133,292 


7 ms 
A. SANDLER CO. 





Essex at South St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Marbridge Bidg. 
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SALESMEN WANTED POSITION WANTED WANTED TO PURCHASE 
the 
ALESMAN WANTED | ll blished OSITION WANTED—Y M 34 | — 
ALES) I I os by we establishec s I Al J oung Man, 34 years - 
manufacturer making high-grade shoes for old: experienced in the shoe business as BUYERS OF ras 
women; territory Middle-West; headquarters Manager; District Supervisor; Merchandising; MANUFACTURERS—RETAILERS Chi 
must be Chicago. Address B-641, Boot and Displays; training of personnel; knowledge of | SURPLUS STOCKS wit 
Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, Boston, buying; now with a large organization for the We buy for cash surplus or complete shoe stocks 
Mass. past 13 years. Aggressive and efficient; 3-A Branded or unbranded. Generous prices. ‘ oot 
in Draft. Address #650, care Boot & Shoe Write, wire or phone. ber 
WANTED: Experienced Man to sell indus- ee ee a oe | BARSH & CEASAR 1 
trial stores and plants an established line of sean | 19 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. doll 
Safety Shoes in Ohio and West Virginia. Give Phone Market 1666 mr 
particulars regarding experience, age, depend- - 
ents, and possibility of automobile. This posi- MANAGER WANTED | ‘ tior 
tion to replace salesman entering Army. Give | — r eac 
reference and write in detail. Address #651, | | 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd | J\ANAGER WANTED: For medium priced twe 
Street, New York, N. Y. Family Shoe Store, Middle West; prefer SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS clus 
— married men between 30 and 50: must have re th 
—— — ow WAwrE clean record. Salary and bonus. Address #649, as 
XPERIENCED MEN WANTED to repre care Boot & Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. dov 
sent Manufacturers Distributor Line of Street, New York, N. Y established 1915 the 
Men's Popular Price Work Shoes. Goodyear We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from : 
Welts and McKays, to retail at $3.00 to $5.00; retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. s 
catering to retail stores; In Stock proposition. ; areho : P 
Territories open: Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, HOTELS ater SOF ee Saas Fal 
Illinois and New York; experienced men only; 108-110 Duane Street, New York cluc 
straight commission. Address #652, care Boot Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 Ma 
. Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New Sliy 
fork, N. Y. - 
HOTEL ATLANTIC Tre 
HELP WANTED A convenient downtown hotel with er 
reasonable rates from $2.25 up. SHOE STORES WANTED ere 
° we . FOR CASH " 
WANTED: Experienced salesman in quality GARE WEAR JACESON Men’s. women’s, children’s shoes retailing for 
footwear for men and women. Give full CHICAGO from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- “Lo 
details as to exnerience, salary, etc. NANKIN sumed. Write in confidence to wor 
— STORE, 158 East Flagler Street, A. L. BARIS. Pres. 
Miami. Florida. BARIS SHOE CO., INC. er 
79-81 Reade St., New York wel; 
FOR Unusual references on request san 
— oe TD to s 
S HOE STORE FOR SALE. stock and fix- FOR A GOOD DAY'S WORK SLEEP AT 
" tures, or fixtures alone; 100 per cent loca- 1 + X 
tion in County Seat Town, Indiana; popula- IN ST. LOUIS 2enno = 
tion 16,000; a golden opportunity to obtain HOTEL CASH Cu 
brand _new store, modern front and fixtures; COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED + RATES FROM $3.25 , i 
attractive lease: owner subiect to early Army ~ For Entire Stocks or Surplus Merchandise. Pr« 
induction. Address Box #648, Boot & Shoe This is a good time to dispose of them. 
Recorder, 209 South State Street, Chicago, TI. ———S—S—— —= — = bee can use any quantity and pay the highest M 
prices. 
Shoe S : CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY Sept 
F LORIDA—Three Shoe Stores, without mer- Moccasins Featured 120 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. with 
chandise, in a groun or individually: fully Phene Lombard 2062 
equipped with new furniture and fixtures; For School Shoes play 
modern fronts; 100% locations. Consideration = of J 
given any reasonable offer. Owner subject to —Still i P 
iam, Dita we. cam tn a ee MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Still in the front the 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. rank of campus shoes, moccasins are Re 
N. Y. being featured by Dexter Avenue shoe WEBUY learr 
¢ “ ” r — ™ 
stores in back-to-school displays. Ex Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail Trac 
SHOE STORE WANTED pected to continue in popularity is a Stocks. Also Branded Shoes cue “ inal 
; 7 ; : Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
a calf — me a — ity, Arch Preservor, | Queen _ Quality, Bos- ucts 
J a top ranking choice roug e Sum- tonians, Stetson. Re ross, Nunn-Bush, Ete. to co 
STABLISHED SHOE STORE; wri . : y 
E baile: sali aa i welte, de mer. The shoe has a wide tongue and IRVIN RUBIN not 
ails; will assume lease (confidential). Will “ “ “The House of Jobs” * 
aetna Senmeaeaten. References upon re- leather lace tying over it, heavy leather 89 Reade St., Cor. Church in or 
quest. ddress 647. care Boot & Shoe Re- . Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 
corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. welt sole, and low rubber heel. — a 


















neith 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES prod 

The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed odvertise- - 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per werd. Minimum herd 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases Boar 
each word of the address should be counted. pear: 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with o maximum of 46 words. ber f 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. ment 
tf Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication “ only 
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Merchants Tie Up 
With Kiddie Parade 


Wausau, Wis.—The sixth annual 
Kiddie parade held here recently was 
yoted an outstanding success by local 
merchants, including shoe dealers, with 
some 600 youngsters, including 235 
members of the school safety patrol 
participating. 

Children were permitted to exercise 
their own ingenuity in designing cos- 
tumes for the affair, which was ar- 
ranged by a committee from the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in conjunction 
with the Fall window opening spon- 
sored by the retail council of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

There were five parade divisions— 
doll buggy, dress-up, toy vehicle, pet 
and “soap box” racer—with competi- 
tion for the prizes of $3, $2, and $1 in 
each division open to any youngster be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. At the con- 
clusion of the parade, which attracted 
thousands of adults who remained 
downtown to view the store windows, 
the children were given free candy bars. 

Shoe stores which participated in the 
Fall opening with special displays in- 
cluded the Modern Shoe Store, C. B. 
Mayer Shoe Co., the Fair Store, French 
Slipper Shop, Porath & Schlaefer, 
Tress & Oldenburg and Mayer’s Annex 
O.K. Shoe store. 

A special Fall opening style section 
presented as shoe wartime fashions 


for the Fall of 1942 the following: 


“Lower heels . . . more closed toes .. . 
work oxfords with protective toe shields 
. . . Square-toed oxfords . . . lighter 
weight play shoes . . . interlaced strap 
sandals . . . rosette sling ‘dress’ pumps 

. cut-outs and fabric combinations 
to save leather.” 


Curb Display of Rubber 
Products 


MONTREAL, CAN.— Effective as of 
Sept. 1 rubber shoes and sport shoes 
with rubber soles, which had been dis- 


played in store windows for the months ° 


of July and August, disappeared from 
the view of passers-by. 

Reason for the disappearance, it was 
learned from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board today was that the orig- 
inal suggestion to retailers of prod- 
ucts containing rubber that, in order 
to conserve this commodity they should 
not display it which had been relaxed 
in order to permit the clearance of such 
goods already in stock. 

Although the request that retailers 
neither display nor advertise rubber 
products was not an official order of 
the Board, it was loyally adhered to by 
Canadian retailers and consequently 
there was no surprise expressed by the 
Board officials at the sudden re-disap- 
pearance of products containing rub- 
ber from store windows and advertise- 
ments, immediately retailers were noti- 
fied that the temporary relaxation had 
been discontinued. 


September 19, 1942 


Correction 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Through a typo- 
graphical error, the pump shown as an 
example of their leather by E. Hubsch- 
man & Sons, Inc., in the issue of the 
RecorDER for Aug. 29 and repeated in 
the RecorpER for Sept. 12, was incor- 
rectly credited. The shoe in question is 
made by the United States Shoe Corpo- 
ration. 


Militarized Men’s Shoe Display 
Creates Heavy Volume 


DENVER, CoLt.—The men’s shoe de- 
partment of Daniels & Fisher, depart- 
ment store, here, has created a tre- 
mendous sale of men’s buckle strap 
military oxfords to civilian customers 
through the simple expedient of giv- 
ing every customer an opportunity to 
feel patriotic as he buys them. 

One large display case (four sided) 
in the center of the department dis- 
plays only buckle strap models, eight- 
een pairs in five brands being con- 
solidated in the displays. Scattered 
through the case are a number of 
officers’ military caps, complete with 
insignia, etc., borrowed from the men’s 
clothing department which is at pres- 
ent outfitting a great many lieutenants. 
More such caps are scattered over the 
top of the case, which also contains 
many posters showing U. S. Army 
forces in action and even a few recruit- 
ing posters. 

Every man customer served by the 
store invariably walks over to the case 
to examine the display—and since there 
are half a dozen officers’ caps strewn 
around the case top, a lot of them try 
on the cap and look at themselves in 
the nearby mirror. Seeing how they 
appear with the uniform cap often 
spurs the customer to try on a military 
shoe—with the result that the store is 
selling many extra pairs with street 
shoes, and converting many regular 
customers to military models. This 
“officer for a moment” idea has been 
unfailingly effective. 


Escalator Installation 
Provides Display Spot 

DENVER, COL.—A shoe display posi- 
tion so prominently located that it is 
sure to be seen by from 10,000 to 20,- 
000 persons a day is rare, but that is 
exactly what Max Lackner, shoe buyer 
for the May Company, has accom- 
plished by carefully spotting a “daily 
shoe display” between two new escala- 
tors installed in the recently remodeled 
store. 

The escalators, all stainless-steel and 
ultra-modern to the last degree, are the 
last to be installed in the department 
stores for the duration, and are ar- 
ranged side by side, one ascénding, one 
descending. The space between was 
originally to be filled with a stainless- 
steel panel running to the ceiling height, 





Soi 


GOING TO _ 


PHILADELPHIA ? 
— stop gy — 


at the 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


HOTEL 


Asyou know, the hotel you choose 
influences your friends. Giveyour- 
self the benefit of the Benjamin 
Franklin’s great name. Enjoy a 
comfortable room, good service, 
and food. 1200 outside rooms 
with combination tub-shower and 
circulating ice water. Rates from 
o- $3.50 single, $5 double, $6 
with twin beds. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Finest Hotel 
George H. O'Neil 
Managing Director 
but when priorities made it impossible 
to obtain this material, the store hit 
upon the very practical idea of turn- 
ing the space into a “display window” 
which every escalator passenger natu- 
rally will examine closely in going up 
or down. 

The result is an all-glass display 
case, illuminated by “daylight” con- 
cealed fluorescent tubes, and lined with 
blonde-finished plywood. Sliding glass 
doors permit each side of the case to 
be opened all the way, thus making 
it easy to take out and insert a new 
display in a matter of seconds. Esca- 
lator passengers can see through the 
display to the opposite escalator, and 
since any merchandise shown is only 
a few inches from their faces, results 
were bound to be good. 

A new display of from ten to fifteen 
pairs of ladies’ shoes, men’s shoes, or 
children’s shoes from all footwear de- 
partments in the store goes into this 
case regularly—each shoe carefully 
priced, and accompanied with a small 
card which gives its location in the 
store. On weekend days, 15,000 people 
are certain to be “exposed’ to the win- 
dow—and every shoe department in the 
store has been greatly benefited. 








Open Shoe Store 

TAMPA, FLa.— The Weil-Maas Shoe 
Salon has been opened with a full line 
of footwear for women. Branded lines 
are highlighted in the stock. 








Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

September 28, 29, 1942 

Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. October 5, 6, 1942 

Annual Meeting of the Tanners’ 
Council of America, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, 

October 14, 15, 1942 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring Open- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New 

ork, 
October 18, 19, 20, 21, 1942 

Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Con- 
vention, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska. October 25, 26, 1942 

National Shoe Fair, Hotels Mor- 
rison, Palmer House and Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois. 

November 2, 3, 4, 5, 1942 

Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

November 8, 9, 10, 1942 

Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation convention, Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

November 8, 9, 10, 1942 

Spring Shoe Show, Iowa National 
hoe Travelers’ Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

November 15, 16, 17, 1942 

Style Show and Market Season, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

November 15, 16, 17, 18, 1942 

Annual Buyers’ Week and Style 
Show, Indiana Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

November 29, 30, December 1, 1942 





Stress Color in Accessories 


CHIcAGO—Making shoes and other 
accessories the color notes in costumes 
this Fall is being encouraged by Mar- 
shall Field & Company. Through a 
number of displays throughout different 
departments of the stores, including 
the main aisles, rose-red loganberry, a 
deep, rich red shade, is suggested for 
wear with neutral to dress, suit, and 
coat customers. This color is shown 
with greys, blues, blacks, and other 
Fall colors. Promotion reads, “You 
never tire of Neutrals—color them with 
fresh rose-red loganberry,” and con- 
tinues, “Neutrals are restful . . . flat- 
tering yet not demanding. A dress of 
neutral shade in good lines never bores 
you because you vary it endlessly. Espe- 
cially right this year when you want 
enduring fashions. Wear neutrals some- 
times with dark accessories—for great- 
est drama with loganberry, the color of 
ripe, rosy-red, berries.” All types of 
shoes both for tailored wear and for 
dress are being featured. 


Sylvan Baer Visits 
San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sylvan Baer, of 
A. H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, 
flew to San Francisco. 
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ALLIED KID CO., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 2 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 36, 38, 39 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 40 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 40 
BELLAIRE SHOE CO., Portland, Me. 37 
BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO., Philadelohia, Pa. 34 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 40 
COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Mass. 38 
COLT-CROMWELL, Boston, Mass. 33 
CONNELL, J. M., SHOE CO., Braintree, Mass. 36 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. Front Cover 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 38 
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KLEINERT, |. B., RUBBER CORP., New York City 

REPUBLIC BUILDING, Chicago, Ill. 

ROBERTS-HART, INC., Keene, N. H. 

RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 

SANDLER, A., CO., Boston, Mass. 

SLATER, C. B., CO., So. Braintree, Mass. 

SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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